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aLic INTEREST 
ekg’ © Maha ahs industry such es thet of the coel 


industry in the United Stetes, invo]ving the prosperity 
of the nation end the happiness of eech individuel, it 

se ens quite necessary that the people know definitely 
just how the situation stends. How the miners work end 
how their femilies live; how the operetors manage their 
mines and whet profits they make; how tre cos] is 

brought to merket, what Dricesis charged for it and how 
the price is determined; how the public interest is 
looked efter or overlooked, as the cese may be, are 
matters of intimate concern, not only to students of 
economics end those who have to bur coel but to every 
citizen of the country. . 

CONDITIONS IN THE COAL IND'STRY 

An intense study of the above facts will diselose 
‘thet the publie interest is not protected. It is 
grievously violated by conditions which might be remedied, 
by westes which might be prevented, by preetices which 
could be chensed; to be specific, by a monopolistic 
Combination in anthracite on the one hend, which keeps 
production low, Prices high end incresesing; and by an 
overdevelopment on the other hend in bituminous coal 
mining, which results in irreguler operation, unequel eern- 
ines for operators, mcertein supply for consumers, forced 
idleness, and consequently inedequate incomes for miners. 


In reviewing the labor relations in the pest we 
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find thet chronic ill-will and periods of bitter con- 
flict ere cheracteristic of the: codlc industry: 

After one of the most Drolonged end disesterous of these 
conflicts, in 1922, Congress authorized the eppointment 
of the 'nited States Coal Commission. Unlike previous 
commissions, this one hed no responsibility for settling 
e strike or fixing prices or other executive or judiciel 
functions, but wes cherged with investizeting the indus- 
try as a whole end presenting its findings to the 
President and Congress. 

If the coal industry is subject to © lingering 
chronie meledy from which it cennot recover by self 
internel sdjustment; if it suffers from elternate chills 
end fevers with the Shaneine seésons, then something 
must be done to try and bring into effect some hfrmonious 
edjustment of matters. The Cosel Commission did not, &s 
has been claimed, sive e clean bill of heelth to the coal 
industry. It did meke e disgnosis, end it found sreve 
disorders, sreve but not incureble. It celled into 
consul tetions the most competent specielists. 

WHAT CAN BE DONS 

A solution of the situation might come through 
@ decisive victory by some one of the interests in 
economic conflict with the others, es for exemple e 
comple te domination by the miners' union, or by the 
finenciers behind the operetors, or by the competitors 
of cal. This is indeed the most femilisr outcome of 


economic conflict, es it is of civil end internetionel 
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atten: Or a solution might teke the form of compromise, 
each volunterily yielding something for the seke of Dpeece. 
In e nation reslly cepable of self-s0vernment 
in its economic €s well es in its politicel. relations 
there will be, however, constent seerch for enother 
edjustment then either compromise or conquest. What if 
it should be found possible for every lesitimete interest 
to be profitable, lebor better protected end better peid, 
stenderds of living of the workers' femilies constently 
réised, and yet output constently increesed, costs of 
Production lowered, quelity improved end guerenteed, and 
Prices to consumers. reduced? This would be integration 
without @strnt oftrede; prosperity without monopoly; the 
reconcilistion of investment, menégement, labor, end 
consumption through stabilizetion, eliminetion of weste, 
improvement of methods end of lebor reletions and of the 


habits of consumers. 


NEED FOR A NATIONAL POLICY 


At Oresent we heve no netionel policy except one 
of drift, punctueted with blind, engry, fuiile sleshing 
at miners or deelers or operetors or reilroeds in time of 
scercity, femine prices, end panic. A netionel policy 
need not be one of nationel owership orof Price fixing 
by decrees of government, elthough those ere et leest 
intelligible policies. It needa not be one of hostility 
to the union, of open shod in the sense of sbolishing 
collective barseining, elthough thet too is © policy, end 
one which is firmly held end consistently ected upon by e 
lerge end powerful section of the industry, end which 
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commends considereble outside sympethy. To errive et a 
sowmd netionel policy we must first look et the fects. 

The fects elso ere many and mény-sided; but they ere not 
ell of equel importence. None need more then miners, 

mine manégers, mining engineers, mire financiers, whole- 
seéle and retail dealers, cerriers, end lerge consumers 

to look beyond their speciel, technical, end often 
profound knowledce of details, and to join in giving 
consideration to the simpler, lerger espects of national 
Policy; to join in creating a policy which will heve e 
Promise of giving to the industry stability and prosperity, 
end to the public e dependeble supply of coal at reesoneble 
Prices. WNaturelly members of each of these groups know 
vestly more ebout their speciel interests end obligations 
than eny outside student of co#l economics cen hope ever 

to know, and for that reason can contribute whet no others 
cen to the fund of common knowledse. They can do this 
best if they heve some general understending of other 
aspects +--=, with which heretofore they may heve been no 


more feamilier then the general public. 
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PART Il 

A PRELIMINARY OUTLINE TO PART III 
CONFLICT IN THE ANTHRACITS INDUSTRY 

In the anthracite industry, there ere five groups 
contesting with one another, eech trying herd to subdue 
the others. Up to-dete the strongest hes tried to keep 
things es they ere and hes constently won, so that at 
this moment the anthracite burning populetion of the 
Mnited States is paying high prices in order to get its 
little bit of heat. These grouxs comprise the following: 

1. The opereting compenies, the reéilrosds, end 

the wholeselers end reteilers. 

2. The miners 

3. The manezement | 

4. The consumers of enthrecite 

5. The non-enthracite consuming public 


FIRST GROUP - OPERATORS, FIC.) 


What do they want? This sroup wants to keep 
things es they are. Government reguletion or nationelize- 
tion or city-owned distributing esencies or chenges of 
any kind sre never mentioned by them except with disapproval. 
They heve won larse profits by keeping things as they ere. 
It is only naturel they should went to go on in the seme 
wey, &nd m@éintain a lerge end expensive orsenizetion to 
defeet chance. 

SECOND GROUP - MINERS 

This group wants better weges. Also throuch 
the national orgenizstion, the tnited Mine Workers of 
America heve seid twice thet they went netionelizetion 


of the mines. They heve lost in setting whet they wented. 
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They together with the public went a chenge. They went 
less profiteering, lower freight retes, lower mining 
cherges, lower distributing charges in order that they 
may heve 6 feirer shere of the price the consumer Devs 
and so win a better life then they heve et oresent. 
THIRD GROUP - MANAGEMENT 

This srou® is comoosed of mine manacers. Many 
of them ere engineers. They ere peid by the coel com- 

| penies to make money for them. If it wes by stopping 

Production, they did thet. If it wes by westing coal, 
there is reason to believe they did thet. If it wes by 
crushing the domestic sizes into steem sizes, they did 
thet. They are underorders. Many of them sre men who 
would be ee=zer to run theenanée they ere in cherge of 
for the one end only purpose of getting production, 
constently end efficiently. However, under the present 
organizéetion of the industry, they teke their orders 
from their owners, who seem thus -far to heve had @ 
Policy of restrictive cooperation. 
FOURTH GROUP - ANTHRACITE CONSIMING CUPELIC 

This group wants cheeper coal and more of it. 
They went the operetors to make 8s decent retum and 
the miners to get good weses, but at the seme time they 
are very sick of being at the mercy of en industry thet 
does not seem to be functioning €s well es it should. 
They €re beginning to think thet keeping thines es they 
ere in 4 Policy of wetehful freezins is ebout the worst 


thing thet could heppen. 
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FIFTH GROU2 - NON-ANTERACITS 2UBIIC 

This group has e double thouzh indireet interest 
‘in anthrecite. If it were converted into power et the 
mines instead of used in the furneces es fuel, it would 
effect the whole soft coal industry. If anthracite were 
nationalized, the rest of the public would wetch the 
experiment with interest to see if the seme thing could 
end should be done with bituminous coal. 

It will be obvious from this simple stetement, 
thet the desires of the differently interested parties do 
not entirely coincide. Bearing in mind these different 
erouds with their wents, we cen now turn our ettention 6 
the following deteikdoutline inorder to ecqueint ourselves 
with the order in which the meteriel will be presented 
an PART II1; 

The first section conteins ea brief introduction 
to the coal situation, end the followins ere some of the 
topics discussed: the location of cofl deposits, enthre- 
cite production, bituminous coel Procuction, consumers, 
ownership of co#l fields, operators' problems, anthrecite 
combination, reilroeds', and distributing egencies. 

The second section takes up the discussion of 
the problems of the enthrecite co#l industry with some of 
the following topics: the enthrecite situation, locetion 
of enthrecite co@al fields, ownership of fields, price of 
anthracite end how determined, costs, deprecietion, texes, 
working hours, lebor turnover, accidents, insPDection of 


mines, Prevention of eccidents, wezes, housing conditions, 
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senitery conditions, standerd of living, end profits. 

The third section takes up the discussion of 
the Problems of the bituminous coal industry end we 
find some of the following topics: peculerities of the 
bituminous coal industry, union and non-union territories, 
future merkets, price, westes and their causes, causes 
and results of over-cevelopment, costs of operetion, 
orgenizetion, improvements erd their needs, methods of 
gettling disputes, influence of themion fields, strikes, 
employment, eccidents, earnings of miners, housing con- 


ditions, senitery conditions, end profits. 
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2ant ITI 
A BRIEF INTRODICTION 
TO THE ECONOMIC 2 RORLEMS 
OF COAL MINING 
UANTITY OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is the high grade. cosls in the eestem 
pert of the country, of which we heve the smellest supply, 
that we are using up the festest. At the present rate 
our enthrecite will not lest more then s hundred yeers. (6)33- 
The semi-bituminous coal is going neerly es fast and st er P 
an increesing rete of production. Its exhaustion will (6) 355 
be @ more serious loss. ava 

Our thirty-five hundred billion tons include e11(6)31 
gredes, from the hardest graphitic enthrecite to the poor-(,)19859 
est brown woody lignite. The anthrecite is neerly 61l 
in @ small area of less than five hundred squere miles (6)16 
in eestern Pennsylvenia. Most of the semi-enthracite SS 
and semi-bituminous coel also is in the Appalachien 
region; the rest in Arkenses, Oklahoma, Colorado, end 
Washington. The vast deposits of sub-bituminous coal 
and lignite for the most part lie west of the Mississip»i, 
in Texas, New Mexico, Coloredo, end the northem plains. 
Only the deposits of bituminous coel sre so scattered es 
to be within e@sy reach of 211 perts of the country. (6)16- 
Only the lower ereaaé heve é long future in prospect. i 
Even of bituminous cosl1, the thick beds of the most de- 
sired kinds, which are neer the surfece end neer lerge 


merkets, ere being depleted rapidly. If coel we 7 coal, 


i.e., if all the thirty-five hundred billion tons in our 
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subterreneen coel bins were equally serviceable for ell 


purposes, we could say that we heve enough to lest for (6)33- 


meny hundreds of years. Ifon the other hend we should = 
assume thet the emomt we use will go on increasing et 

the seme rete es in the yeers just before the World Wer, 

we would be shocked to find thet our vest stores could 

hardly be expected to hold out for eny greet lensth of aS 


time. 
PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE COAL 
The amount of anthrecite mined from yeer to year, (16)69 


even, before 1914, hed been settling down to & level, not 


84 
even keeping up with the incresése in Populetion in its ee 
accustomed merkets. In the last ten yeers it hes closely 
mainteined thet general level, except for an increése in 
the yeers 1917 and 1918. (6)357 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL 

Production of bituminous coél hés shown no ten- 
dency to seek @ level, but its rete of incresse hes been 
Slowing down from the dizzy speed of the first yeers of 
the twentieth century. Between 1900, about the time when 
we pessed Great Britain and became the chief cosl pro- (1)5 
ducing nation of the world, and the besinnins of the Wer 
our annual output of soft coal doubled, end by 1918, the 
yeer of meximum Production, it hed eslmost trebled. sine ae 
then there heve been ebnormel uds end downs, beceuse of 
(AJ18H 
suspensions in 1919 and 1922 end seneral business depres- 
sion in 1921, with subsequent ettempts et recovery in 1920 
end 1922. Production is not keeping up with wht eppec read 
before the war to be the normal rete of increese required 
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MARKETS 


for our industriel development. 


Neerly ell the coel mined in the United States 
finds its consumers within our own bounderies. f little 
is sent to the central stretch of Canadé. From en (A)683— 
acedemic point of view it would seem thet America, rather 
then England end Wales, could better efford to supoly 
the comtries which have no coal of their ow. But the rare 
hizh wage of both lebor end cepitel in Americe, the 
expense of the long hauls to shipping points, and the 
high freight retes et sea, heve prevented our coal thus 
fer from competing to any considerable extent in foreign (13)3 
markets. 

LABOR CONDITIONS 
With their femilies, the co#l mine workers make 

(14)12 
uP a population of three or four million. Their services 60 
are indispensabhe to the deily life of every household of 
the nation. However, there are too many miners, end 
their numbew are increesing. The excess and the increase 
ere entirely in the bituminous co#l mines. The lebor (4)501 
force of the anthracite mines hes been about stationery in 
recent years, though it could be incressed to the esdvantage 
of the anthracite-consuming public. There ere elreedy 
enough bituminous coel miners, on the other hend, to 
Produce et leest twenty-five per cent more coel then has 

(6)270 
ever been used in any yeer. 


ANTHRACITE MONOPOLY 


The snthrecite deposits sre now owmed by @ small 
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Samher of corporetions, estetes, and individuels, meny 
of whom acquired them long go, et prices which look (Ayer? 
rediculously smell, in compérison with the income they 
yield to-dey. Of the totel recovereble tonnese of 
enthrecite still left in the ground, nine-tenths is owned 
by the so-called "compenies", i.e., the coal compenies (6)257 
which were formerly owned by the reilroeds serving the es, 
anthracite region or by common ovmers end ere still more 
or less indentified with them economicelly. The other tenth 
is owned by "indeDendent" opereting compésnies end by 
non-operating corporations, estetes, end individuals. 
OVERDEVELO2MANT OF THE BITUMINOUS COAT INDUSTRY 

No statistics ere evaileble in regerd to the 
owners of the bituminous coal deposits, but ownership of 
them, like the deposits themselves, is widely diffussed. (6)258 
There ere thousends of then, from the homesteeder who (n) 228 
does not know he ownes eny co#l or the fermer who digs & 
few tons out of the side of his hill for his ovm use, 
to the great mining enterprises which heave ecquired thou- 
sends of acres for the express purpose of exploiting the 
underground riches. Reilroads end manufecturers buy mines 
end go into the mining business in order to be sure of 
heving coel for their furneces end locomotives. 
CONTRAST BETWEEN THE ANTHRACITE AND PITUMINOUS OPERATORS 

The typical anthracite operator is a big producer, 
® corporation and a manufacturer es well és en extractor. 
In the whole enthréecite industry with its ennual output of 
ninety million net tons, there are herdly more than 2 fey 
6)257 


hundred oPerating concerns engered in mining fresh coal end 
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to which ere added, ine yeer of 
ih igh demand fifty or more engezed in dredsing rivers 
* . for the fine coal washed down from the mines. Thre e- 
fourths oF the hard coel is pmduced by ten companies. 
There is no typical bituminous cosal operator, but only 


a heterogeneous, unorgenized, infinitely diverse, and i 

hotly competing aggregete. The industry, with its : A 

developed cepacity of neerly a billion tons & yeer, (A)228 

- comprises over six thousand opereting mits end in a | 

a good yeer at leest as many more “wegon mines" end 

‘country benks” which eve often, like the scattered 
wood lots, important locel sources of fuel though they 

- do not cut much figure in the stetisties of 

| production. 

E OPERATOR'S RISK= 

o ss Whether made at the mine or at some distent 

center of finance, the forecasts and decisions ere 

_ ‘drought to the ecid test of business success or failure. 

The operators must often teke big risks. With their 


om or borrowed capital they ecquire the mines, open 


them, ley them out, drive their shefts and entries, 
connect with railroads, build up a technical and 
administrative staff of engineers, managers, foremen, 
and an occasional ceolosist; recruit miners end the 
greet veriety of mine workers needed inside end outside 
‘the mine, and in many ceses build toms for them end 

a n iy tleir families to live in; arrange for the sele 
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he rehe pee Ta short’ the, ae must 
i Ss ganize his enterprise like any other, and when he 


ie hes created his organization he hes only made & 


beginning. He is eonstently having to deel with 


unfo re seen emergencies. “Deadly ges, danrerous coal 


dust, surplus veter, defective roofing; eccentric geolosic 


formations, many be in the mine to plague him. Lebor 
_  £@isputes, acute, intermittent, and chronic are at his (l)le 
elbow. If he mines bituminous coal his déys are nothing . 
but ea series of emergencies. Fuel oil or netural sas 
may destroy his uncertain merkets. Prices Pley fentastie 
tricks, controlied by forces fer beyond his reech. The 
a supdly of cers in which to‘transport his cosl may feil (1) 208 
just when prices sre higkst_end productive cepacity 
rye; of his mine at its best. Cut-throet competition 
| is the condition which confronts, flanks, end drives 
a him. To conduet @ successful business et all, requires 
mi considereble skill, resourcesfulness, vatience, courage, 
Y, end money or credit. The re is no orgenizeation of the 
coal operators of the nation, corresponding to the 
orgenizetion of the Tmited Mine Yorkers of America. (16)193 
Since production PF UPiite ite and praduction of | 
bituminous coal are tvo distinct industries, only mildly 
_» #£Gompeting, the two srovps of producers do nct reco mize 
- gommon interest, though the two sroups of miners ado. The 


enthracite operators, without any formal orgenizstion for 
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Wa anit, | ~~ ne tural ontergiene ‘of yeats of participation 


oe in a stebilized industry, which is concentreted both 


gecgrephically pnd in the number of enterprises engeged. 


The An thre cite Coal Operators Association is not what its 7 7 


name suggests but an orgenizetion of “independent” (A)67" 


operators, i.e., others than the "railroad companies”, 


created to deal with freight rates end other points. in 
their relations with the carriers. (19)4 
| HE FINANCTER's DART 


Finance speaks the final word in meny crises, 

st whether speaking through some individuel with originel 
initiative, bola idess, and unusual powers of persuesdon, 
or through mere brutel contro} of railroads, docks, markets, 
end credit or through the sheer necessities of hard a 
pressed operetors who have exbeusted their ow resources 
end must beg for help on whetever conditions to svoid 
u * bankruptcy. The finencier has a responsibility easily 
. on distinguishable from that of other participants in the 
Goal industry. It is his duty to supyort with the 


5 necessary fmds such enterprises as ere soundly conceived 


and efficiently conducted. 
THE RAILROAD'S 2 sRT 

T get the cosl from twelve or fourteen tho usend ‘4 
mines and distribute at to every importent center of 
Population in the country is e big trensportation problem, 
perhaps the biggest in the world. The investment of the 
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by the coal owners end operators combined. The en thracite 


Om 4. e = 
_ ¢arriers have intimatecreletions with one another. (10)51 


Bituminous carriers on the other hand, like the operators, wi 


engege in a free for all competition, opening new fields eZ 


with long hauls, assigning cers for their own fuel when 


there is a shortace of cers, until the letter practice 


(6)200 
wes stopped by the Interestate Commerce Commision. The rey 


railroads use twenty-eight per cent of the totel output ih, 
of soft coal es fuel in their own locomotives, and have, ies 
therefore, an unique interest in the industry as ‘the 
largest cless of consumers. They ere interested in the uw 
location end omership of the reserves from the point of 
view of carriers as well es from that of their own fuel 

supply. They are interested in the markets, in wholesale 
end retail prices, in freight retes, in the quelity which 
ceuses tie Coel to resist deterioration in transit end 

storage, in the competition of water routes, and in iy 
@lmo st every other astect of coal industry. 
METHODS OF MARKETING 


Most of the coal the domestic consumers buy, some 


7. of what the lerger consumers buy, and a small part of 


what the railroads and other larze consumers buy, Passes 


through the hands of deelers. Some fifty per cent of the 
coal is merke ted by selling departments of the producing ~ 


+o 


" Companies. These departments, howver, do not alweys or 
) 

> even es @ rule, sell directly to the ultimate consumers. 
ia ‘i 
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femilies. That also i8 an excess 
Gities and in the smaller tovms a smeller number could 


do the wrk more economicelly. 
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Ww i . ‘ BS en bei caeas and garrvying pared ten me de 
zz much easier than it would have been if the anthracite 


deposits, like go ft goal, were scettered all over the 
| country. In location a better choice could hardly have 
been make, assuming there was to be only one plece. a 7 i ; 
is surrounded in every direction by e relatively dense | 
end repidly gro wing population. Finenciers end 

promo ters could hardly ask for more congeniel anditions 
and seldon heve they improved a natural opportmity 


more judic jousl ye 


‘QWNERSHIP . ag 
= i 
Ownership of the anthracite coal lands to-dsy (16)15 


is highly concentrated. They are rerely offered for sele, t, 


end the full emount of the uneerned increeses in value, (A)677 
@ very greet amount in the cese of the more productive = 
properties, which remain in the hands of those who om 


and operate theme Ninety per cent of the reserves is 


owned by ten companies, which heve eaffilietions not only 


with the reilroads of which they once were a pert but (10)3 
detinge from the time when they 


also with one enother, 


joinea forces to diminish or eliminete competition, 


prevent new Yeilroads from coming into the territory, 


stebilize operations end prices, «end exploit the merket. 


Thongh the combinetion no longer exists, so strong is 
the community of interest emong the compenies that we 
7 2 may with reson be scepticel of the possibility of forcing bn: 7 


| compe tition among them by legislative or judicial ection. 
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Thus ihe anthrecite ape retors are divided into two mein 
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a ee scele and producing seventy to eighty per 


(6) 264 
rage: of “te total eGtpnt, most of it from their own lends 


amd only @ little on a royelty basis. They own something 
like nine-tenths of the reserves of coal; sell most of 
their product direct to reteilers end individusl sconsumers 
at constently rising prices which formerly were uniforn, 
asreed upon in advence, and which even now do not very more 
than five per cent émemfrom enother. In the other grow, 
forming an. independent fringe of potential competition, 
are 160 or more operators who for the most pert heve no 
historic connection with the reilroads, including fifty 
or sixty who ere engesed only in dredsine opere tions. 
These independents produce only twenty to thirty per cent 
of the total output, and seventy per cent of that from 
less@holds under royalty. They sell most of théir product 
to wh leselers or jobbers, at prices somewhat below the 
Prices of the companies in the periods of slack demand 
which formerly occurred, but considerably higher in the 
tines of shorteze which have been cherecteristic of 
recent years. (19)b. 
MONOPOLY 

Occupying the center of the stege in the enthrec ite 
indus try is a mighty though incorporeal figure, a composite 
of financiers, owners, operstors, and reilroads, know 
as the “enthrecite combination.” Historicelly end ectually 
at i. & very conspicuous Gheracter, with an economic soul 
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‘ Bes survives legel sentence of death and dissolution, 
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eagle reshlted ha the applies tion of keen fore- 


ee 


b hea end shrewd business ability to the ne turel 


ae edventeses presented by the location of the enthrecite 


fields in a compact area within erm's reach of three- 


fourths of the population of the country. By agreement t ig 


among themselves they limited output, pooled traffic, (ays Z 
and set prices. Annual production wes stebilizea at. “Ue 
just the amount thet the merket would sbsorb at an 
adventageous price. Thus the combination controlled 


Competition, restreined trade, ended overdevelopment, 


- evened up seesonal fluctuetions by a sumer discount, 


_ stabilized operetion end so geve resuler instead of 


irresuler employment to the mine workers. it improved 


methods in the mines below and on the breakers above 


ground, put finanéial stren¢th with new processes, which 
brought cleaner, better prepered coal to merkets, and 

established a reputation for stenderd quelities. 
MARKETING POLICY 
A policy of holding tack rether than glutting 


the market is not to be condemned off-hend. It is the (ANS | 


Policy which cotton srowers end manvfecturers, oil, end 


copper producers Pursue when they cen end lement their 


Only the very 


cenno t. 


inability to carry out when they 
foolish destroy their profits by overstocking the market, 


= if by eny permissible meens they cen keep the supply below 
+ “the denena ene so keep prices steble at a high level they 
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id eys sorbate of glutting the market, with “oe 


"disastrous effeots on prices. , (19)0 


Mo the anthracite public the chief problem in ae 


the enthracite industry is the high price they have to 


pay at present. Retsil prices of anthrecite in the 


principel cities practically doubled in the eight years 


from the beginning of the War in Burope. If that were (6128: 


e11 there was to it, it might he explained superficially 


as merely one aspect of the generel increase in prices 


due to the War. However the inflated prices of other 


-eommo dities begen to fell, most of them sharply, in 1918 


to 1920, while the prices of anthracite have gone on 


increasing each year. The reteil price is mede up of 


i, .(e) the price of the coal et the mine, including cost 


of Production smd prodwmer's profit, plus (b) the mst (28 
A hips 


of trensportation, Plus (¢) expenses and profits of the ih 


% 


end in cese he does not buy direct from 


retail« dealer, 


@ producer, expenses end profits also of one or more 


wholesalers. Im the price of the domestic sizes there 


-is a factor which dces not appear on the sarface and is 


he not easily segregeted. <Anthrecite is mined for domestic 


process of 


‘use in stoves and furnaces, but in the 


a _ cextrac tion and preparation ea certain amount of the coal 2s 
iv 
tere out of the ground is broken down into sizes too Cee 
et 
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sold is not determined by merely adding up the items of 
cost and then adding to the sum © customary or reasonable 
or satisfectory margin of profit. The consumer might 
naturally infer thet the price which he peys is arrived 
at in some such way, since he elweys hears thet eny 
increase in wages, in freight rates, or in the cost of 
supplies is a justificstion or at least en explanation 
for an advence in prices. However, the price is determined 
din another manner. The sterting point is not cost plus 
estimated profits but the consumer's needs- The price is 
fixed in suche wayas to bring about en equilibrim of 
supply and demmd. Thus the price is detemined by the a 
compeny's forecast of merket conditions in generel; by the 
equilibrium between effective demend besed on the two 
elements of (1) need for fuel and purchesing power, end 
(2) precticeble supply based on conditions of production 
end trensporte tion. Price is then further modified by 
considerations of policy, such @&s the sdventage of keeping 
supply a shade wnder demand, of not going too fer in 
alienating public opinion, the neéd for disposing of smell 
sizes er with domestic sizes, consideretion of the 
interest of reilroads, their future as well &s present 
treffic, and finally the desirebility of presenting en 
appearance of competition by edvertising superior queélities 
if not by cutting prices. 
COST OF COAL 

What it costs to get coal out of the ground ena (6)239 


loaded into the cérs et the mine hes more then doubled 
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in recent yeers. Increesing cost of production is to be (16)46 
expected, of course, since mining is subject to the lew PL yae 
of diminishing return, except as it mey be held in check 

by inecreesing returm from improved machinery, more 

efficient labor, better menagement, better use of waste (2)18 
or by-products, end so on. The cost of lebor and capitel 
required to extrect a ton of coal tends to incresse ss the 
more accessible deposits become exhausted end operétions 

ere extended to thimer beds, ferther below the surfece, with 
greater comolexity of operation due to folding, pitching, 
crushing, and feults. As time goes on ® lérger end lerzer 
proportion of the totel must come from the sarees of less 
favoreble conditions,amd in ell perts of the anthracite 

region deeper and thinner beds must be worked each year to 
méintain output. The besic item in producer's costs, which 
detezmmines whether they ere high or low, is waste. The other 
items may be grouped under two general heads: supplies, (6)237 
repairs, and maintenance; and generel or overhead expense. 

The cost of each of the three fectors has increesed, but 

they have inéreased in different degrees. Attention neturally 
centers, first on the cost of labor, since it is by fer the 
lergest single item and has increesed more then the others. 

It is the one with which we are most femilier, too, for every 
inereése in wages is Drominently discussed in the Public press 
before and after it is made. The second item in costs, which 
includes operating supdlies, repeirs, maintenence, and licht 
and power in so fer @s they are not produced by the company, 
depends on the general merket level of prices for the 
Commodities used, modified by the degree of edministre tive 
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efficiency in buying end using them. This item may be 
swollen by improper charges, as for example, when 2 
Compeny buys locomotives and charges them to operating 
expenses; or when a company builds e new power Plent, 
and charges to the supply eccount the difference between 
its cost end the value of the 014 one which it replaces. | 
The third item, generel expDense, mey not excite any more (2)927 | 
interest than the second, et any rete until it is broken 
up into its constituents. But it is by no meéns an 
innocent or homogeneous item. Therefore included in this 
item of gene rel expense are fréesments of cost which should 
not escape attention. : (19)a 
DE?RECLATION MATHDS 

The methods in use for charcing depreciation are 
many end véried. Some companies cerry no depreciation 
account, while others make a charge et a fixed rete per (A)955 
ton of coal produced. Others cherge a fixed emount 
ennuelly besed upon the probeble life of the equipment. 
Charges may be more than wuld be necessary to keep the 
capitel account intect. For example, a oiece of machinery 
is used twice es long as its estimated life. After the 
term of its natural expectation of life hes ended, 
deoreciation is still charged up year efter yeer et 
the same rete, through the period of its abnomel life, 
so that by the time it is finally discerded, the depre- (A) 955 
Cietion reserve whieh hes been set up on its eccount 


exceeds its original cost. Al] such infleted deprecietion 


cherges, and to a larger extent the practice of treating 
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alata 67 Plant and equipment es operating expenses, 
increase apparent costs €s shown by the books end decrease 
apvarent margin of profits. These methods do not actually 
increase the amount of money the operator hes to expend, but 
they sive e felse ideeof the relation between costs and profits. 
MINING TAX | | 
In the stete of Pennsylvenia there is assessed (6) 289 
a one and a helf per cent tex on the value at the mine of 
the anthrecite prepared for markets. The producers 
naturally adds the amount of it to the price they charge, 
end go it is passed on, all along the line of wholesele 
end reteil deeler, until it reeches the ultimate consumer 
in his bill. 
LABOR COST 
There igs no simple wy to decide whether or not 
it is reesonable that we should pay $4.05 for the labor (6)242 
involved in getting out a ton of enthrecite. A high 
labor cost may or may nor meen good earnings for the (A)317 
miner. lart of it may be due to poor management, which 
keeps men waiting for tools or cers or étherwise hinders 
them in their work. In the absence of any convenient 
meesuring rod, what we have to do is to examine the 
conditions under which the men work , the weges they set, 
and the kind of lives they cen live, so fer as that is 
detemined by environment and income end what it will buy; 
and from @l1l these veried data form our opinion ebout the 
labor cost end the merits of the current controversies 
in the industry. The man who cuts out the coal with 


pick or machine end blests it dom is practically 
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a subcontrector. He is usually peid on the besis of the 
amount of coel he gets out. He is celled © contract (12 eu 
miner and he usuelly employs e laborer to loed the coel 
he blésts dow and help him in other wys. The laborer 
is the employee of the miner, and not of the compeny. He 
is hired, disciplined, end dischersed by the miner, end 
peid by the compeny, on @ stetement turned in by the miner, 
either e fixed de&ily rete or eae certein portion of the 
miner's e@rnings. The rest of the force, working some (8)10 
above ground and some below, ere blacksmiths, drivers, 
timber cutters, culm men, etc. They ere time wrkers, 
Peid by the day or the hour. 
STEADY EMPLOYMENT 

By the eward of 1903 end succeeding asreements, (6)305 
rates of Day for ell classes of work heve been increased 
substentially end the length of the working dey hes been Bali, 
cut. Simulteneously, by the ection of the operetors in 
stabilizing output, the seesonal espect of the an 
which was cherecteristic of the anthrecite industry 
before 1900 es it is of bituminous coel mining todey, 
hes disappeared, end regular employment cen be co mted 
on. The enthrecite miners ere no longer @ submerged or 
exploited group. In bergeining power their reletive 
strength has inereesed until et the present time they 
cén herdly be said to be et & disedvantage in negotieting 
with the operstors. 
WORKING HOURS 

The stendard ten-hour working day of 1902 wes 


reduced to nine hours in 1903 and to eight in 1916. The (6) 305 
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chief eixasitiensidd of the length of the working dey lites 
in its reletion to weges. It is the basis for wage rates 
for work paid by the day and for célculeting the e® mings 
of dey men. It does not mean that €11 mine workers (eae 
work eight hours e dey. In Prectice a number of the dey 
men work more then eight hours, and a considerable 
number of the contract men work less. Contract men 
determine their own hours,very largely. They have their 
idea of whet is e day's work, in output or earings or 
weariness or combination of the three, and stop when they 
reach thet point, or when they think the sir is unfit to 
work in. 
LABOR TURNOVER 

In total turnover of labor there wes in 1921 a 
range from nine per cent in one colliery to 374 per cent (6)319 
in enother, both in the Wyoming District. In the most (A)497 
steble district, the Lehigh, the proportion of employees 
who were on the Dayrolls throushout the entire yeer 
renged from 56 per cent in one mine to 84 per cent in 
another. According to the figures given, the outside 
day men ere the most steble grouo in the enthrecite mines. 
The contract miners end inside dey men are not fer below 
them. The greatest amount of chenge tekes place among 
the miners' laborers, the men who ere the personal 
assistence of the contrect miners, hired end fired by 


them individuelly and not by the compeny. 


(19)m 
ACCIDENTS 
fnthrecite mining is herd wrk, not likely to 
attract men who ere not strong. It is sefe to assme (A)427 
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thet the anthrecite mine workers heve ea higher everage 
of netive physicel strength and resistence than most 
other occupstional groups. Among the coel miners of 


the United Stetes eccidents sre the principel cause of 


deeth. The rate of fatel accidents per thousand men (5)12 
employed is higher than in any other importent coal (bie 
producing comtry, three times eas high es in Greet (3)6-8 
Britain. There ere many reasons why eccidents occur ec : 


and why the high retes persist. Naturel difficulties (16)157 
increase as the wrkings go deeper. Increesed use of (A)631 
mechinery end of electricity incresses dangers. The stete 
operators and miners cennot esree on Proposels, end there- 

fore stete laws do not cover present conditions in the mines. 
Even yet, for instence, the state has no electricel code. 

The stete does not make edequete provision for inspection. 

The twenty-five inspectors in the snthrecite field are men' 
ofilomg precticel experience, generally trusted end respe Bil: 
by both miners end officiels; but a man with fifteen 

hundred miles of underground gengweys and workings in his 
inspection district cannot get over the territory 

frequently. Since the War there hes been ae decline of 

interest, on the part of both the men and the compenies, 

in the treining for first aid and rescue work which has 

been fostered by the operetors since 1904. Such training 

is valuable not only beceuse of the preperation it gives 

the men for action in emergencies, but elso for the effect 

it has on their attitude toward tekine risks. It mekes 

them reelize the consequences of accidents, decrease their 


carelessness end their scorn for regulations in the (A)627 
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interest of safety; in short it is one of the best 
educational devices for trensforming a reckless chence- 
teker into an example of csution. (19)u 
WAGE SYSTEM 
The wage rates have no scientific basis. There (19)q 

is no system. Different amomts, which may or may not (6)325 
be equiteble, are paid for work which is called by the (4)343 
seme neme end which mey or mey not be essentially the 
seme. There ere different dey retes for the seme 
eccuvation, es many as six, for example, for slate pickers 
in © singel colliery; and frequently there are no 
specifications to indicate under whet conditions each 
rete is applicable. How the combinetion of wese rates, 
length of the stendard working dey, number of deys' work 
in the yeer, emount of voluntery sbsence, rate of turn- 
over, and other conditions work out in terms of annual 
income; and whet kind of life the ennual income and th 
conditions under which it is eerned sllow for himself 
and his fmily in the place where they must live, are the 
Pprectiesl questions which concern the individual mine 
worker. They are questions with which we,who ére trying 
to piece together a just conception of the enthrecite 
industry, ere concerned; for the stsnderd of living of the 
wezte earners in any industry is one of the points on which 

tmust be judged. From infomation given by the 
operators to the Co@l Commission it wes found thet during 
the year 1921 the everége annuel eerninegs atteched to ell 
Positions in the anthracite industry were $1,605: 


contrect miners $2,065, miners' laborers $1,450 (6) 325 
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inside dey men $1,535, outside dey men $1,475. Since ; 
this dete wes collected, wages retes have been reised faiie 
ten per cent for ell kinds of work. Whether this “y 
eddition to the retes hes increesed the annual esmings 

of ell groups uniformly by ten per cent is e matter for /49)Ff 


speculation. 


FAMILY CONDITIONS 


In most mining communities, even in the anthracite 
region, the opportunities for other members of the family 


to eerm money ere restricted. They cen teke in lodgers (6)307 


or bogsrders. The sons cén wrk on the breekers es soon a 
(14) 210 
as they ere old enough. The Census of 19°0 found thet (15)87- 
in over half the homes of the enthrecite workers there ‘7 
wes only one wage eamer, and thet es might be suspected (RES? 
from this, boarders were teken in. The fects do not in- 
dicete thet lebor is overpeid. The work is severe end 
the hazerds are great. Incspacity comes at an eerly age 
even whem disebling accidents ere escaped. Serious 
misfortune does enter their families. An ennusl income 
(A)456. 


of $2,000 or even $2,500 is not en extrevegent allowence 
for the support of a workingman's femily at the present 
level of prices. 

The anthracite mine workers are relatively a 
settled and steble mpuletion, end they live for the most 
pert in settled communities. Many of them, esdecielly 
of the men who do the ectual mining of the coel, are 
sons'of miners; and many of their sons will be miners 
efter them. The mothers dreed it for their children, on 


eaccomt of the risks, end-wowld rether have them do almost 
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Dele else; but it is the work thet is at hsnd for a 
boys es they grow up, and meny of them go into it for 

that reéson if for no other. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS 


Nineteen sample enthracite communities were rated 


as to their sanitary conditions for the Coal Commission ! 
(15)120 | 


by the United States Public Health Service. The generel 145 
8 = 

ratings, based on weighted estimates of weter supply, 16 iio 
6)311- 


sewerage, sanitery control, ectivities for the prevention 316 
of diseese, environment and hebits of the population, 

renged from 80.8 points for Wilkes-Berrie out of « (A) 614 
Possible 100, down to 21 for e smell compeny owned tow. 

Only six of the nineteen received retings ebove 60. On 


the whole, the cost of living is higher in the anthrecite 


towns than in other Places with which comparison is (7) 36 
61 

appropriate. Coal of course is cheaper, rents are lower, 43 
(8)12 


but the houses ere inferior. The typicel home of the 
enthrecite mine worker is e two-story deteched frame house 
of five or six rooms. Often it hes running weter in the 
kitchen and electric lights, but rarely én inside toilet. 
Bath-rooms which for miners should be considered e necessity, 
end which we flatter ourselves ere estsblished feetures /g)609 
of the American stendard of living, ere scarce. Taxes are 
an appreciable item. “very miner pays an occupational 
tax, end he end his wife pay e school tax, whether they 
own property or not. 

Hard and dangerous and feirly well paid work in 
an industry which is Prosperous md steble; the protection 


of a state law limiting employment as e quelified 
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ana responsible miner to those who have certificetes, 

to. be obteined not ptherwise then by two yeers' service 
in the anthracite mines end then satisfying the exeminer} 
the further protection of a vowerfw union, end the 
standard of living ere reflected in vérying degrees end 
combinations in the deily life of the miners. 


OTHER REASONS FOR THE SHORTAGE OF COAL 


Getting the maximum amount of coal from each seem 
that is oPened does not necessarily have a fevoreble 
influence on current prices. It is more likely to increése 
the average cost of production, however desireable it may (21658 
be for other reesons. There ere westes of verious kinds, 
however, in the processes of production which decreése 
the emount of merketable coal bélow what it might be per 
man emPloyed end per dollar invested, end so limit the 
sup %ly end increese the price. Most conspicuous emong (2) 659 
the se ere the general suspensions due to the texrmineétion (A)B29 . 
of the wage contrect. These suspensions stop production 130 
entirely for weeks et a time end have been responsible for 
all the acute shorteges in the enthrecite market except 
during the eighteen months of the War. There are other 
fectors which contribute more steadily, if less 
drametically, to the condition of shortése in supply. 
OPERATOR'S PROFIT 


4s to margin of Profit, this is a question even 


less simple to enswer then whether the cost of labor 


used in producing the cosl is too high, even when we (6)242 
253 
heave access to the compenies' books, es the Coal (8)20 

, (13)18 
Commission had. Accounting practices ere not wiform 33 
Pese # 33 
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THE BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY 


PECULIARITIE 
If anthracite is the aristocrat of the fuel 
femily, then the soft coal industry is an awkwerd, 


overgrowm adolescent, or a friendless, sprewling giant, 


at home in three-fourths of the stetes, most at home (2)65- 

75 
in the very one which has the monopoly of enthrscite, (a) 205 
hiring four times eas many men to do its wrk, producing aoe 


five to seven times as much tonneze, carrying on its 
massive, ursteady shoulders the manufectures and the 
commerce of the nétion. The bituminous coe] mining 
industry has characteristics quite as individuel as the 
anthracite indsutry,but they are a different set. The 
wide distribution of the deposits, their practically 
unlimited amount, and the eése with which smell mines 
cen be opened, prevent enything like the anthracite 
combination, and furnish the entecedent condition, 
though not the ectivecause, of the over-development 
which is the notorious cherecteristic of bitwhinous 
coal mining. These circumstences also secount for the 
veriety of economic aspects which the industry presents, 
renging from the meet primitive to the moat Richly 
organized. 
OWNERSHIP 
Both ownership and operation are widely diffused. | 
The United Stetes itself owms about twenty million ) 


ecres of coal lends, sdministered by the Secretery of (2)6 


the Interior under a leasing lew enected by Congress. 


(A)205 
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Railroads, public utilities, steel menufecturers, end 
other large industrials have bought coel mines for the einen 
purpose of making sure of their supply of fuel. 
UNION AND NON-UNION TERRITORIES 

The division between railroed compsnies and 
independents in the enthracite industry hes its counter- 
pert here in the division between union end non-union 
territory; the division being about two-thirds end one- Beet 
third respectively. WNon-union operators psy lower wages 1336 — 
end keep down costs in other weys. Partly because of 
this, end partly in some ceses beceuse of the superior 
quality of their coal md favoreble freisht retes, they 
cen keep their mines running with fewer interruptions, 
even in times of industrial peece. in times of skeike 
they not only do not have to shut down but have every 
reason to keep on operating to capacity. From one point 
of view therefore, this non-union third of the industry ( 
is looked upon as the netion's only protection egeinst : 
disaster in cese of a prolonged strike. 
COMPETITORS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 

Just 8s anthracite has been giving up some of 
its market to bituminous coal, directly or indirectly 
so bituminous coal hes been losing part of its potentiel 
market to other fuels and water power. This cannot go on 
indefinitely, because the supply of these competitors is 
limited. But it may give the coel industry leener and 
leener years for a while, until the supplies of neturel 
ges end of cheap oil ere exheusted end the available 


water power hes been developed to its maximum capacity, 
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unless at any rate, the price of coal comes down. 
PRICE 

Prices of bituminous coel, es of amthracite, 
more than doubled between 1916 and 1922, but unlike (14) 58 
those of anthrecite, they ere exceedingly sensitive to feiea 
economic forces. There is no artificial influence at 
work to keep them at a high and steadily increasing 
level. They fluctuated shterply in those six years, 
end since 1922 heve gone pretty steedily down. A lerze 
part of the totel output of soft coal is sold on | 
contrect. The proportion varies greatly from time to fa 
time and from district to district, but it everazes 
perhaps seventy-five per cent over the yeer for ell the 
tonnage. This large proportion of contract coel has a 
stabilizing effect on averege prices. One of the con- 
ditionsto which spot prices are particularly sensitive 
is the amount of coeél which consumers heve in storese,. 
Priees do not respond immedietely to a drop in production 
or a shortege due to difficulties in trensportation whless 


the stocks on hand are alreedy depleted. But whenever 


(A)1835 
stocks get down below thirty million tons the price 
tends to rise sharply, while on the other hend it tends 
to drop as soon es they are built up, mtil by the time 
they get above forty million tons consumers ere in (19)s 


Position to make their own terms. 
COST OF PRODUCTION 
The cost of production, as in every other aspect 
of soft mining, hes varied. The variations arethe net (6)244 


result of the interaction of many fectors, some operating 
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to increase and others to decresse costs, and they can 


be exPlained only by intimate knowledze of locel conditions. 


-In generel the costs are higher in the west then in the (!)2007 


eest. (19)e 
WASTES 

So enormous ere the wastes in the mining of 
bituminous coel under present conditions that it requires 
no great semount of ecumem to, discover that this is the (14)103 
stretegic point for reducing cost of production. Coel hep 
left in the ground orotherwise lost to recovery in the 
Process of production is a fom of wste which, deploreble 
@s it is, affects current costs favorably, at the expense 
of future generations. It results, that part of it which 
is unnecessery, from doing things in the ecesiest or the 
cheapest wey. Engineers estimete that ten states which 


ere producing ninety per cent of the bituminous cosl todsy, a wall 
(A)1852 | 


there is e totel loss of sbout thirty-five per cent of the tar 
18 
cosl, end that considerebly more then half of this loss 1838 


1238 || 
might be avoided. Meny mines ere not laid out according 


to good engineering methods, or there is carelessness or 
bed engineering in cerrying out the oricinel plen, with (A)1858 
resulting irregularity in the workings. This not only 
increases current costs, but it leeds to sbendoning rooms, 
when demand for cofl sleckens, before they ere worked out, 
allowing them to stend idle until the roof caves end the 
expense of reopening becomes prohibitive. dosl which micht be 
teken out is left on the roof end bottom end in pillrrs. 


Pillers are left to protect oil end ges wells and to 


Prevent subsidence of the surface, when baeck- filline or 
Pace £38 
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other meens of eccomplishing these same ends might be 
employed. Pit cars are loaded too high, so thet coal 
fells off in transit end is ground under foot. Cars (A)1862 
with Poor doors or wide cracks are used, which let the 
fine coal sift out and stay in the mine, incidentally 
adding to denger from coal dust explosions. Among the 
wastes which add to cost of production at the present 
time, end so to prices, are firest of all those which (19)a 
are covered by the term overdevelopment. 
OVE RDEVELO 2MEN £ 
The meximum demand for soft coel in any yeer 
thus fer, es measured by Production, hes been 579,000,000 


tons; the everecse at present is about 500,000,00 tons. 


But the mines ere equipped end manned to produce ee 
about © billion tons. That is, to take an example, rene 
if ell of them had opermted full time in 1923, insteed (14)57 
of 179 deys, as they did on the everage, their total ae 
output for the year, assuming the seme number of men 

at work with the same averege deily productivity, would 

heve been about a billion tons. Putting it another way, 

which takes into accomt the irregwarity of demend, 

the cepacity is sufficient to produce at least twenty- 

five per cent more then the highest rete ettained in 

periods of greatest demand. sa 


RESULTS OF OVE RDEVELOPMENT 

The causes of this overdevelopment ere the 
accessibility of the deposits to any mam of enterprise; 
the relative ease with which a mine cen be opened when 
there is an inducement for doing so, end its tenacity of 
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life once it hes begun to operete; the sefsonel 
fluctuations in demend tending to add a little 


pemmenent new development to the industry every winter. 


Its consequence is idleness of men, mines, end equipment 
for about a third of the year. Both capital and lebor Be 
must be supported by the public yeer around, even though | 
they do only two-thirds of e yeer's work, end the public (A111. 
meets the bill, which is swollen by costs of deterioretion 
end demorealizetion of verious kinds. Irregular operation 
increases the accident rete, for example, end it is (19)1 
responsible es noted previously for a considereble pert 7 
of the cofl thet is lost to recovery. 
IRREGULAR OPERATION 

How much unnecessery expense of irreguler 
operetion is edded to the cost of production of eech 
ton of cosl was caleculeted by engineers of the Coal 
Commission from actuel records of a represente tive 
number of mines. When the mine operstes every Possible 
wo rking dey during the month the cost per ton produced 
is of corse lowest. Each idle dey sdds to the unit [SUR eee 
cost of producing the month's output, for there ore 
Some costs which must go on whether the mine operetes (A)1959 
or not. In the second place, there are the vestes due We 
to beckwerd hendling of encineering Problems end of 
working force. In the leying out of mines md in 
generel instelletion the lergze companies heve usuelly 
epprecieted the importance of tecimicel knowledce: but 
the older mined, and the smaller ones, ere neturelly et 


a disedventese, and they pey deerly on every ton of coal 
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i they mine for initial ermwrs of desion snd instelletion. (19)h 


Pp 
BACKWARDNESS OF THE INDUSTRY 


In underground manezement, both large and (19)u 
small mines compare unfevorably with the best prectice 


(A)1867 
in other industries. In control of wmderground treffic 


and in coordination of operations, coal mining is still f 
. (A)1918 | 

in the primitive stege from which the manufecturing | 
industries, generally speekings, heve energed. Although 
there ere wide divergences in neturel conditions, the 
gene ral scheme of underground work is quite uniform 
throughout the country, and unifomly beckwerd. tInder- 
sround, unseen, @ quasi-military type of orgenizetion | (A)1 282. 
has survived, allowing little if eny functional 
supervision or control. Foremen, slthough they have a 
distinct legalstatus in some states, and everywhere have 
very heevy responsibilities, are not treined, snd their 
qualifications ordinerily ere not tested. Superintendents, 
méenagers, foremen, and essistent foremen or bosses are (A)1915 | 
very gene relly without the speciglized and differentisted 
Preparation end quelificetions which under e sound and 
efficient system of manegzement their duties would require. 
The miners themselves have s less ective end e more 
obstructive part in menegement then would be desirable. 
IM2ROVEMENTS 

Engineers see great room for improvement in the 
very respects in which Americen mining hes been supposed (2)1966 
to be, and no doubt is, superior to that of Buropeen 
countries, viz., in the use of mechanicel devices 


whose economy end precticebility heve been fully 
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demonstreted, end in stenderdizetion of equipment. (6)133 

They estimete thet by the generel use of machine loeders 

the totel cost of mining coal might be materially eut 

down reducing it in many ceses by not less then thirty 

per cent. From the point of view of commercial } 

precticability, it must be said, their use is still 

egperimenteal. Leck of stendardization extends to type 

end size of mine cars and motors, weight end guage of ‘ 
(A)1959 

treck, and almost every other feature of equipment. 

Bven more serious is the poor edjustment between the 

supply of mine cers at the workings end the miners' 

need for them. That mining cen remain profitable both 

to investors end to mine workers under lower prices to 


the consumer is certein, but only if treditionel 


underground methods are abendoned, friction reduced, th 
technicel knowledge end godtwill of the miners utilized, [A)1943 
double or multiple shifts introduced when practicable, 
mechenicel loading end electric drilling used as (A)1914 
generelly as machine cutting is now used in most 
districts, end #11 artificiel obstacles removed from tle 
naturel process by which low cost mines force high cost 
mines out of operatim for the time being or into 
edventese consolidation under publie supervision. 
EXCESSIVE SU2°LY OF LABOR 

In striking -contrest to the mumber of mthraci te 
(£)1264_ 
mine workers, which keeps almost constent, the number of 1265 
men in the ba tintite ais coal industry inéreases from year 
to yeer elmost without interruption, end with little 


perceptible relation to demand or to prices or to output. 
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About eighty-five per cent of them wrk undergromd 

and the belence on the surfece. Sixty per cent are 

tonnage men, opereting the cutting machines, mining 

with picks, and loading es distinet from the dey men, (A)1165 
inside end outside, most of whom ere engaged in 

subsidiery occupations. This is e larger proportion 

ofminers then in enthracite, for bituminous coel mining 

ig still more prominently an extrective industry end less 

a menufseturing industry than the mining of anthrecite. 


SETTLING DISPUTES 


In the strong union districts, relations between 
the miners and the operetors are governed by collective 
ecsreements end by decisions mede under the egreement, 
supplemented by custom in the case of matters not 
Covered by the agreement. There is machinery for the (12)69 
adjustment of disputes end grievances, consisting of 8 
pit committee at each mine, elected by the wrkers, to 
take up questions with the manesement, and more elaborate 
machinery for deciding disputes on which the pit committee 
end the management cannot agree. Inmn-union districts 
there is little organizetion of labor relations. Some 
Gompanies have devised Plans of employee representetion 
and machinery for edjustment of disputes similar to thet 
found in the union districts, but the typicel situation 
is purely individualistic. The individual workmen deals 
with his foreman, and if not satisfied he is free to 


carry his completint to higher officisls of the company. 
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OPERATORS' ORGANIZATION : 


Employers and workers ere not unevenly matched 
in the bitmminons branch of the coel industry. At first 
it seems otherwise. The United Mine Workers, with their 
wéll knit orgenizetion, their eble leedership, their 
record of many victories, would sppeer to be altogether 
too strong for the bedly ormenized, hishly competitive 
body of operators; and this impression is strengthened 
by constant plees of helplessness from operators, 
esvecially from those outside the centrel competitive 
fields in wnionized districts. There is no national 
orgenizetion of operators corresponding to the bel tina 
Committee end the representatives of the operators on tle 
Concilietion Board in the enthrecite industry. The (12) 39 
Netional Cosl Association, which includes both union and 
non-union operetors, deliberately excludes questions of 
lebor relations from its cognizence. The operators in 
Particular stetes, or within the territorial limits 
of districts of the mion, héve locel associstions, 
sometimes more then one; and it is with these verious 
locel associations that the "ited Mine Workers méke 
their collective bargeins. 
THE CENTRAL COM2ETITIVE FIELD 

The be sic scale is first set for certain districts 
taken as besie> points in the Central Competitive Field, 
which includes Illinois, Indiene, Ohio, end Western Penn- 
sylvenia. The outlying districts then make their egree- (12)49 
ments on the seme bésis, but with esteblished (6)219 


differentisis. Contracts in e11 the districts expire on 
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a the seme dete. The system hes more edventeges for the 

miners than for the operetors. All that is necessery 

to secure an egreement as wide es the union territory is 

to get e start, beceuse if some operetors sifcn up, others in 
order not to lose orders, must promptly fell in line, 
especielly efter a suspension when prices ere apt to be high 
end demend insistent. Operators in wnion territory outside 
the Central Competitive Field heve es reel gsrievence in Le 
heving no voice in the negotistion of the besic scele. 

Their employees ere represented through the intemetional 
union. Their competitors are the party on the other side 
ofthe table. They themselves heve not even the role 

of unofficisl observer. Nevertheless they are constreined 
to acquiesce. They cannot strike ezainst the Centrel Field. 
Year efter yeer they see those feetures of the wese scele 

to which they object reteined or even modified to their 
further @disedventese. The three year segreement nesotie ted 


in the spring of 1924 aperently leeves thé Centre1 Piera ‘4/1268 


in e stronger position then ever in relation to other 1380 
union fields, but the working out of the azreement seems to 
be threatening to put e11 union territory et e disedventece 
in the competition with the non-union operetions. Terms 
of warfere ere odious when epplied to industry, but no 
other tems describe the existing strife. The union end 


the union operators, the union eid the non-union operetors, 


are in fact belligerent. They fight not only with 


(6)274 

economic weapons such es strike, lockout, blecklist, 333 
347 

Closed shop but elso on occasion with automatics, rifles, (13)36 
(14)244 


méchine guns, end bombing sirplenes. Operetors ,who ere 
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detexmined to have no relations with the union, press 
into service the very orgens of locel government. 
REASONS FOR IDLE TIME 
Over a period of thirty years bituminous coel 
miners have had on ean averege a chance to work £13 deys 
@ year, thus losing ninety-five deys. This averese means 
employment for seventy per cent of the nomel yeer. Leek wea 
ofemarket is the fundamentel explenstion for nearly e11 the 
idle time. hysicel disability of the mine accomts for 
e little, car shortage for a greet deal at certain times 
and in certein places, but thet is umaily reducible to 
other causes; and even lack of lebor for a good deal, 
in times of locel or widespread strikes. But the over- 
whelming regson why the soft coal mines of the country 
do not run more regulerly is that the country cennot use 
enywhe re near as much coel as they cen mine. 
Complaints are often hee rd that the men do not 
(A)l 
work as regulerly as the mines, that they do not want 1120 | 
to work regularly. No doubt the irresulerity and 
uncertainty of employment tend to demoralize the working 


hebits of the individual. No doubt, too, miners as a 


eroup are more individualistic in their attitude towerds 
their work than city workers and less cheerful slaves 

of routine. Intemittent employment tends neturelly 

in the first plece to attract men who prefer to el ternate 
work with idleness, and in the next pléce to breed 
laxness emong those of regular habits. 

ACCIIENTS 


Much too frequently in the bituminous mines there 
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‘pre terrible explosiom. Some mines sre geseous, end (A)1713 


1718.4 
require constant vigilance to keep them sefe. An 1725 
accumulation of ges or of imflemmable coel dust mey be | 
ignited from the flach of a broken eleetric cireuit, 
a lighted match, or even an open lamp, and the mine 
blown up with the loss of scores or even hundreds of 
lives. In addition to the influences which tend to 
keep the accident rate high in the anthrecite mines, 
‘in the bituminous coal mines there is the powerful 
fector of irreguler operation. Idle déys incresse 
accidents, For some accidents, especislly the explosions. 
of a major sort, the memagement of the mines ordinerily 
must be held responsible. The poor ventilation, or the 
whole series of operations, undercutting, loading, (S18=2% 
Gathering the cars, ed hoisting, is cerried on at ea re 
speed so great as to be almost or quite incompatible 
withthe prevention of accidents. Our present rate of 
production is certainly mainteined at the cost of humen 
lives. Machinery, equipment, and explosives may be of & 
kind which he's not Pessed the tests end been approved by 
the federal Bureau of Mines.The best Preventive of 
eccidents, especially of the more numerous individuel 
eccidents, is the careful miner. Safety councils, on 
which both management and labor are represented, cerryins 
on. @ constent and practical educetion of 91] mine vorkers, 
including foremen end others in anthority, ere precticel 
methods*of raising the averege individuel cerefulness. 
Safety lews are necessary and those which we now have 
need strengthening from time to time in the lisht of 
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experience. The conditions of verious kinds which heve 
been found to fevor e low eccident rate may be sunmerized 
as follows: e good state mining code with appropriations 
sufficient to provide adequete inspection service of a 
hich grede; competitive insurence under control of the 
stete with merit reting of individuel mines; certificetion 
of miners in the hends of en impertiel end competent 

body; development of the mine eccording to a pre-arranged 
plen; the use of only permissible explosives and equipment; 
intimate knowledze of undersround conditions by owners 

or their represevtetives with © close relation between 
them end the manager oF superintendent; ea good sefety 
orgenization in the mine; cooperetive labor relations (a)ylan 
resulting in a low lebor turnover; a disposition to be 

content with a moderate output; end steedy operation. The 

Coal Commission predicted that unless the economic motive 

for sefety and en ordinery decent respect for humen life 
eredually becomes more effective in meking the mines 

safe for miners, the question inevitebly will srise 

whether more drestic legisletive interference may not 

be necessery, even if this would mean less coel mined (L9}ixr 
per men and at e higher cost. 


WAGES 


Hemmings are the Product of wage rates and time 
worked. As in anthrecite, the wege rates in bituminous 


: 
coel mines sre either Piece retes or time retes. Because of | 


(6/328 4 

the hort and irreguler year a relatively high level of (12)139 q 
ith 

both tonnege and dey retes hes been forced on the 196. | 
205 


bituminous coel industry in the unionized fields, snd in 
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the se wail de fields of the west where rates sre as high 
as or higher than in the wmion arees. The pest expecta tion 
of earnings for a tonnage men is ebout $8 a dey, or from 
$1,600 to $2,000 e yeer eccording to opportunities for 
work; of © dey man, $7.50 e dey, or about $2,000 © year, 
less by the day but es much or more for the yeer beceuse 
of a more stable working year. ee 
FAMITY CONDITIONS 
As a group the men who work in the wft cosl 


mines of the country eremlitile younger then the 


enthrecite mine wrkers. A lerger proportion of them _— (n)1414 


native born Americen, including a considersble body of ae 
Negroes. As compared with the Anthrecite workers the 1426 — 
foreign born heve not been quite so long in this country 

end fewer of them are naturalized. A somewhat larger ‘oe 


proportion are merried and maintsin homes end not so meny (15)87 
are boerding with their own femilies. Families are large’ 

On the whole, the personnel of the industry is not quite so 
mature end setiled as are the anthrecite miners. To @ greet 
extent, therefore, the bituminous coel miners end their 
femilies are dependent on their emPloyers for the character 

of the homes inwhich they live, and the resources end the the 
atmosphere of the community of which they are e Dart, @s well 
as for the conditions tnder which thy work. In respect to 
Physical comfort, educe* ional adventeges, opportunities 

for recreation , end the protection of heelth, the miner's(7)44 


(11)8 
femily in © company tormm may be better off or worse off 70 


them the averege workmen's family in en independent tom °F aya 
)1433. 


city. Whether better or worse, thereis little he and 1487 
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his femily cen do about it. 
SANITARY CONDITIONS 


The senitary surveys mede for the Coal Commission 
by the United States Public Health Service note a senerel 
absence of bath houses, of Playgrounds for children, 
of sidewelks, grass, flowers, trees, and gardens, even 


of peved streets, and the acceptance of such conditions 


by the inhabitents. It fomd generally lower ratings Ct 
for water supply then in the snthrecite region and the eye 
actuel presence or records of recent outbreaks of typhoid on 
fever in several of the communities; general beckwerdness 

in protection of foods; inadequete provision for the (21)8- 
removal of refuse; ineffective end inedequate meesures 6) eae 


for the prevention of diseeses; and especislly the feilure 
of most pleces to heve some one person PpesDonsible for 
public heelth activities. All of which is summed up in 
a comment that the generel sanitetion of a cosl tom 
is relstively low. 
HOUSING CONDITIONS 

Among the causes of grievances, controversy, and 
violence are the tems on which miners occupy the comDeny (A) 1429 
houses. They ere not tenants with the ordinery rights of 
tenants in their relation to lendlords, but rether beer the 
relation of servants to mester, like a domestic servent in the 
home of her employer... The explanation of this is thet the 
houses are built because the coel cennot be mined without (6)315 
labor, end dften there is no Place for the workers end their 


femilies to live unless the company builds dwellings for 
(A)1437 
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them. The houses are built for the very prectical 
purpose of inducing workers to come and stey, and they 
are only as good as they need be for that purpose. 


They are built on company land with company capital and 


are as much ea part of the generel investment in the (2) 2540 
mining emterprise as the brench reilroad, switches, 
mine shaft end tipple, and the company store. They ere 
built for employees and if a tenant ceeses to be an ‘ 
employee, or even to be a satisfecto ry employee, he is 
no longer wented as a tenant. As long as he is an (19)e 
acceptable.employee he is a desirable tenent. 
OPERATOR'S PROFIT 

Operators, as a group, are affected by the 
instability of the industry as adversely ss are the miners. 
As individuals it gives them e gembling chence for fabulous 
gains, the eemings of capitel are es irregular and (a) 2537 
uncertain as the esrnings of labor. Margin of prwfits of 


individuel operators and the rates of return on their 


(7)89 
invested cepitel renge in any yeer from serious losses by 

(6) 242 
some to spectacular seins by others. Average margin of 
profits and averege retes of return for the industry | 

, (A) 2544 

fluctueteswidely from yeer to yeer end from district to 2570 
district. All the available figures disclose thet . £660. 


possibilities of extrevegant cains, risks of disesterous 
losses, elternetions of feest end femine, uncerteinty 
from year to yeer, ere the charecteristics of this unstebdle 


industry. {19)k 
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PART IV 
CONCLUSIONS AND DEDICTIONS 


ON THE ECONOMIC PROBIEMS OF COAL MINING 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
CAN THE OPERATORS HELI? 


In the anthracite industry, whet the operators 
een do that would be most appreciated by consmmers is to 
increese their output and lower their prices. On the 
whole they are making big profits; on whatever besis 
profits are calculated. As we heve seen, a small group 
of operetors, owming nearly all the reserves end having 
among themselves and the railrosds et leest in the lezel 
sense a combination, restrict their output rether than 
extend their market. As a result the public hes given 
more attention to the question what can be done to the 


operetors then to the question which we ere now considering, 


what can be done by them. 

The anthracite companies could prevent the steady 
rise in the price of their product from yeer to year. 
They can sink more shefts, employ double or treble shifts 
of workers, use more labor-saving machinery, end improve 
labor relations by more ettention to personnel pardeenent: 
They might sive the seme amount of attention to personnel 
menezement, scientific job enelysis, that they now give 
to engineering and sales. It is a fertile field that 
hes hardly been seretched. There is no telling whet results 
might follow a trensfoming of the miners’ union, with 
which all anthrecite lebor contrects are made, from a | 


bellige rent, militant organization into a cooperative fector ‘ 
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in the mining of coal. Here we must recognize that it 
involves a new policy on the pe rt of operetors, a policy 
which cells for imagination and pioneering ste tesmenship 
equal to that of the first anthrecite operetors end that 
of the creators of the anthracite combinetion. It means 
offering inducements, not only pecuniery, but sociel 
and psychologicel. The industry must function es & whole 
from top to bottom, from financial control through 
engineering, manegement, supervision, drilling, blesting, 
loading, hoisting, breaking, sorting, cleening, carrying, 
end selling. The anthrecite industry comes nesrer doing ~ 
this then does the bituminous industry but it falls short 
at the very points where the interests of lebor end those 
of consumers sre to be reconciled with the competing 
interests of omers and of operators. To fell short 
there is to fail. The interest of wrkers and tle 
interest of consumers are the primary, not the secondery 
interests. Sound national policy in mthrecite demands 
cheaper fuel and more of it. Whether those in financial 
and operating control will work to accomplish these 
ends with the singleness of purpose and determination 
essential to success is for them to decide. 
"STORAGE” + NECESSARY IN THE BITUMINOUS INDUSTRY 

In the soft coal industry the operators share in (4)1 
generel the vicissitudes of the business cycles. They are 
more ective, more numerous, and more Prosperous when 
there is a boom, when there is brisk trede in steel end 
other industries. On the other hand, more ide, less 


Prosperous, end quickly diminishine in number when there 
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4s e depression. The response of the coal industry to 
general financial and industrial changes is not, however, 
instantaneous. Prosperity and depression in the coal 
industry depend upon contracts and on the stoeks of coal 
in storasze. if stocks ere low operators may fe@1 an 
improvement in business almost instenteneously. If they 
ere lsrgze e considereble intervel may intervene. Prices 
mey be controlledmmre effectively through storege than 
by price-fixing. Im the absence of storage end of 
@ependeble contrects, prices fluctuate violently, and 
operation fluctusetes with prices. Whetever, therefore, 
operetors cen do to inereese the practice of buying on 
contrect is in line with sound national coal policy. 
There is no other industry, not even ecriculture, in 
which there is so sensitive ea margin of Production. At 
a high price all the coal benks end wagon mines cen 
work profitably, and the large operations can extend 
their production up to the limit of trensporte tion 
service. As the price fells, high cost mines begin to 
drop out. At the lowest Prices only operetors who cén 
cut weges or who hsve exceptionally favoreble freight rates 
or other adventeges, or those who are operating on long 
contracts, ocean afford to continue. There is no complete 
solution of the problem of irregulerity in the co&l industry 
without a solution of the general problem of business 
and industrial cycles. 
NEED FOR CONSOLIDATION IN THE BITUMINOUS INDUSTRY 

The sreatest requisite of the operetors in the 


bituminous coel industry is consolidetion. By this we 
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meen ie he orgenization, consolidetion of Properties, 
end association for determining end cerrying out lebor 
Policies, sales policies, and engineering policies. This 
process is going on, though it is more or less conceeled 
in eveilable stetistics- Over a period of fifteen years 
the number of operating units seems to heve remsined 
distributed among large, medium, end small producers in 
almost the same proportion. Consolidetions sare essential 
for much the same reasons that justify the consolidation 
of the reilroads into several large systems, each 
uniting some high cost and less profitable lines with 
some of the more profitable lines. Through consolidation 
there would be substantial economies in administretion, 
as the elimination of wasteful and injurious competition, 
the closing dow of high cost collieries, the concentration 
of car service in times of shortege im places where it 
can be used most adventegeously, the increase of contract 
Sales, and the use of labor saving machinery. 

Some modification of the Shermen anti-trust lew (1034 
may or may not be necessary. To some extent the complaint 
of operators is justified, that their cut-throat 
Competition is imposed upon them by lew. To this extent 
the lew may sefely be modified, on condition thet the 
object which the law hed in view is attained by federal 
supervision. The public cannot afford to see the anth- 
racite combination duplicated in the bituminous industry. 
The prectical alternative, however, lies between combinations 
in defiance of laws and public opinion, md a policy of 


consolidation end integration, wmder public control, with 
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full public knowledge, and with the proper sefecuarding 
of the public interest. Consolidetions are not forbidden 
by the anti-trust laws, only combinations which restrein 
trede. There is little denger of sucha degree of 
Consolidation in the bituminous é¢oal industry es will 
prevent competition. The coel is too widely distributed 
for eny conceiveble monopoly of production. Operetors 
will do well to accept cheerfully the principle that the 
securities issued by new corporetions shell be scrutinized 
and the conditions of consolidation approved by s public 
authority in the public interest. | 

Bituminous coal operators, then, cen help matters 
by uniting into lerger units, with resulting economies 
in overhead expense, greater efficiency both in operetion 
and in selling, and better cooperation with both cerriers 
and constmers. When actual consolidation is not desirable 
or precticeble, some of its adventeges may be gained by 
coopere tion among producers. Let bituminous operetors 
orgenize, quit ruinous competition, come to en wunderstending 
with one enother, swith the mine worker, with carriers end 
consumers, and there will be little difficulty in comings 
to an understending with the public. For the public 
consists of coel consumers, and the public interest 
primarily requires that there be peece with justice in the 
industry and service et & reasonable cost to the nation. 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Among the improvements necessary to make the coal 
industry more ea fimectional service end less e business 
speculation may be enumereted the following: the edoption 
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of uniform cost eccounting; the extension of the policy 
of selling on contrect; the making of contrects with 
carriers for cer service; the reilroeds to suoply and 
operators to use the number required to fill sale. 
contrects: the recognition of the rights of miners and 
encouregement of ective cooperation from them in all 
metters in which they heve en economic interest and in all 
weys throush which they could help to increese output, 
improve quelity, and reduce costs; improvement in those 
living conditions for which operators are directly or 
indirectly responsible; increesed attention to the 
orevention of injuries; increased use of lebor-seving 
machinery, and at the seme time increesed respect for 
the humen workers, skilled and unskilled. 
REVISION OF TAX METHODS 

One of the worst of all texes in the coél industry, 
from the point of view of operetors, is thet which is 
levied indiscriminately by the state of 7ennsylvenia on 
all anthrsecite produced in the stete, a percentege of the 
merket price at the mine., This is edded to the price of the 
coel end pessed on to the ultimate consumer, mainly the 
householders, the majority of them in other states. The 
Coal Commission recommended a federel differential tax 
on anthrecite: one which would fall lightly or not ef all on 
the coal produced at hich ost, mder difficult conditions, 
such es thin or steeply pitching viens; increasingly on the 
coal which, although sold at the same price costs less end 
less to Produce; end in the maximum desree on that which 


costs the lesest to mine. Such s tax remains where it is put, 


on the operetor or owner who cen best bear it, who hes 
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which he hes paid nothing, unless @s a 


ne gdvente see for 
recent buyer he hes merely capitelized this very differentiel 
adventage. The seme principle should be applied in the 
bituminous wal industry. Both federal end stete texes 
should be shifted as fer es is precticsble from production 
to ownership, from operetors in general to operetors who 
heave netureal edventeges for which no originel investment 
of caditel or labor wes necesssry. 

Thus free competition may become more beneficent. 
Society should never penelize enterprise, good management, 
efficiency in orgenization, reduction of costs through 
co0d lebor relations or sales policies. To secure for the 
whole community the Principel part of a natural resource, 
e fevorable location, or socially created velue, does not 
have this, but the contrary effect. Revision of revenue 
law, both state and netional, so as to transfer texes from 
enterprise to naturel] monopoly, would be of enormous benefit 
to the co#l industry and to the public. 
LABOR SOLUTION 

It is a hard thing to say, but the best thing for 
some two hundred thousend mine wrkers to do is to get out 
of the mines and into otler occupations. <A certein emomt 
of transition on the part of miners is constently fzoing on, 
from idZe and irreguler mines to new and more ective ones, 
end also to fectories, end ferms, but others constently come 
in to take theif pleces. Men, in spite of the inadequete 
end irreguler opportunities to wrk, stey es long es they 
cen, hoping for better times, reluctant to risk e chenge to 


a strenge locelity, the cost of moving, end the losses of 
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many kinds which it usually entails. Operetors el1so 


expect to have atileest temPporery seesons of full work, 
and naturelly prefer to keep enough miners about, if they 
cen, to be ready to teke care of peek demands. Decreese 
in the totel number of miners, which means s trensfer 

of the surplus lebor to other occupations, is likely to 
come only with stabilization. Miners alone cennot bring 
this sbout but they can help. WMeenwhile they can help 
the genezel situetion by doing the best thing ir 
themselves end their sons, not lingering too long where 
they are not needed, not putting needless obstecles in 
the wey of regblerizing operetions, and seeking: other 
localities or even other oceupations. They should also 
keep informed about places to which they might go, in 
other words, striking the best Possible belence between 
free mobility end settled life, enjoying the latter when 
it is possible, but, in omer not to pay too much for that 


adven ta ze keeping elweys reedy to move, to chénge work, 


and to let their sons go into other vocetions. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN SANITARY AND LIVING CONDITIONS 

Miners can help by belonging, and feeling that 
they belong, in the industry; by embracing every sound 
policy of cooperation, by thinking of the commmity : 
where they ere working as one in which they ere to make 
their homes; by sharing in its civic end social life 
in its emotional end recreational life. Certeinly this 


relation to the industry end to the neighborhood will 


heve to be on tems consistent with self respect, with 
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fundementel economic interest. Miners cen do much to 

secure these things for themselves. They heve a right 

to insist end should use every meens in their power to 

bring others to see, that a living wege is the first 

claim on the product of industry. What miners can do, 

is to raise their owm stendar of living, to practice 

the simple virtues and to reach out es they do on 

oeeasion for the heroic virtues also, to discover the set- 

isfection that comes from doing a feir day's work for a 

feir wage, to make the most of the existing good-will end 

to increase it. Miners and their femilies can do more 

than employers, even in compeny towns, to.meke their 

homes and neighborhoods comfortable, safe, senitery, 

and beautiful. They must, of course, begin where they ore, 

and for ugliness, discomfort, and dreariness it would be 

herd to beat the mining camps and most of the compeny towns. 
They may work together end with the companies to get 

the best possible schools for their children, and if 

possible for adults also, and to see that there is no 

truancy, no failure to use whet is evaileble and useful. 

They mey do their pert to see thet their houses are painted 

end kept in repeir, that lawms end gardens are in order, 

isehets especially the one-cow dairy senitery, food 

protected from flies end other sources of infection, end 

water from pollution,. roads and paths clean and pesseable, 

life and property safe, and Public opinion es alert and 


as well informed @s possible. 


MINIMIZING ACCIDENTS 


Safety in the mine depends most of all on the miner. 
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! ia -eat of stete and federel laws, the most frequent end 
conscientious inspections by federal and state officials, 
the most generous preceutions of operetors, the most elaborate 
—— end the most strigent wermings, will not make a mine 
safe for careless snd incompetent workers. No amount of 
emphasis on whet the miner cen do cen rightly be used to 
excuse either Parsimony or negligence of the manazement. 
a Yet the fact remains, that miners do endanger their own 
lives end the lives of their helpers end fellow workers 
by carelessness, ignorance, end disobedience of rules; 
: by running undue risks, by feiling to do their part in 
joint safety committees. 
COO PERA TION 

What is needed, however, is something which neither 


the miners' union nor the emdloyers' union hes thus fer 


2 Vs eee: 


achieved. That is nothing less than actual participation . 
by miners in the management of ell the mining openrnetions. 
The official management, superintendent, foremen, end 
selesmen should in some degree represent the wrkers és 
well es the owners. For the workers to become holders of 
preferred shares, or otherwise to-gether cruhbs thet fell 
from the table, is not enough. As workersethey should heve 
e voice in control. 
THE NEED FOR WORECAST 

Ame rica is more favorably situated with resvect to 
coal than any other Dart of the world. A merely decent 
regari for future seneretions in Americe end elsewhere, 
reinforced by the influence of rising prices and occesionel 


shortese in supply, should meke us cereful to mine with a a4 
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ae of weste end to bum with a meximum of efficiency. 
Self-interest is likely in the future, es in the past 
to lead miners to restrict their dsily output and operators 
to hola beck production whenever it is necessery in order 
to maintain prices. In view of this, it seems reesonable 
to consider our cosl reserves practically inexhaustible, 
FEDERAL SUPERVISION 

It is the Interstate Commerce Commission through 
which further reculation could be most easily end most 
naturally initiated. Most of the remedies which could be 
applied by the federel govemment, especially control of 
freight rates end of cer service, ere already within the 
jurisdiction of the Interstete Commerce Commission. To 
create in that Commission a special division charged with 
the collection of information, with the supervision of 
“consolidetions and contracts, with the integration of the 
bituminous coal industry es fear as this can be brought about 
by federal supervision, would be the least departure from 
precedent and at the same time the most likely to succeed. 
A new body esteblished for this purpose would heve to go 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission when any question 
of effective action srose. It would, therefore, be more 
sensible to create the body with that Commission. The 
present Commission might be equsl to the edoption of 
Policies and approvel of plans, if relieved of its 


edministrative duties. 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING PRACTICE FOR COAL MINES 


LACK OF UNIFORM ACCOUNTING METHODS 

Reelizing the different ways in figuring costs by 
the anthrecite end bituminous coal operators, one is 
perplexed to know just whst method is correct; whet companies 
ere calculating their expensies on en equiteble besis; and 
whet figures are infleted by erroneous cherses to operation 
of cepitel items @¢s locomotives, machinery, etc. There is 
no wey of ascerteining by merely looking at the eccounts or 
by accepting reports submitted by the opere tors themselves, 
whether or not such improper cherges heve been made to 
current operetions. No doubt, the Coal Commission did no + exe) 
so fer es to aendit the eccounts of the operetors, who 
furnished this Commission with eke anit beceuse of the 
amount of work en@ expense it would entail. However, if the 
accounts were eudited, the Cosel Commission certeinly would 
heve found ea number of the gross errors which have been 


mentioned. Therefore, in order to enswer such questions 


which might arise as to whet is the correct eccounting 
pro@edure, we shell endeevor in this section, to discuss 
the various items making up the total cost end try and 
Place the coel industry on en unifom method of erriving | 
ot the correct progedure of figuring the cost of coal. | 
PHCULIARITIES | 
No doubt, every mine has its own Deculiarities, 

and consequently only a general discussion of the verious | 
items cen be made. Some mines are opereted directly by the 


owners themselves, while others operete leésed probderties, 
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thus hevinge to pey royalties on the totel output; some 
are heevily mortgeged aie ace of insufficient capital 
furnished by the operetors, while others are not burdened 
with the necessity of meeting heavy interest charges. 


Consequently, it is naturel that only such e general 


‘discussion cen be made. Disregerding the verious 


forms necessary in a coel accounting system, we shell Ee 
18 

start to discuss the system from itsapplication to the 

contrect labor working in the mine to itsultimate workings 


in the main office. 


ACCOUNTING FOR LABOR COST 


The responsibility of keeping the costs correct, 
originates with the following three persons: the 
weighmester, the mine foreman, and the mine clerk. Each 
dey after commencing operations, es the cers come up from 
the mine, the weighmester must verify and record the 
weights of coal cut by miners. This record mey be of any 
size but it is essentiel thet it contein information es 
the section of the mine, the dsy, the miner's neme or better 
still the miner's number, and the tons of coal mined. 
This information is then checked in some manner, usually 
by the foreman or the mine clerk, in order to obviate 
eny disputes thet might arise from the miners end @lso 
to eliminate any Possible errors. The foremen should 
approve the wighmaster's record when passed into the mine 
Clerk's hends, for the total cers of cosl cut end also 
for the nemes or numbers of ell contrect miners. Every 


night or early next morming, the mine clerk records this 


information on a sheet knowm ¢€s "The Tipple Sheet" 
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end makes proper entries on his weekly summary sheet 


from which the weekly pay roll is besed. Each dey the 


mine elerk reports to the main office the mine's resvi ts 


for the preceding dey. Any edvences to miners are reported 


by the foreman to the mein office and to the mine clerk 
where proper entries are made on the pey roll records. 

At the end of the week the mine clerk completes his 
summery of the coal produced, makes memorandum of the 
disposition of the coal, and mekes up his pay roll seets-- 
siving the name end number of the employee, the deily tons 
of coel cut, the rete per ton, and amount. All records 
submitted by the mine clerk should heve the aporovel of the 
foreman. In order that the foreman might be able to do this, 
it is necessary thet he should keep a small book in which 
he can keep the names of the men employed under him on 
verious jobs, This regord'then becomes the basis from which 
the mine clerk checks his pay roll sheets e@ech week, both 
for contrect men and dey laborers. Inorder to 

eliminate eny mesns by which the foreman might substitute 
dummies or fictitious persons on the pay roll, time clocks 
should be kept end supervised by the mine clerk. In 
adcition to this it seems necessery thet the main office 
should check egainst the employment cards, the nemes and 
rates and verify extensions on every pay roll. At the 
main office the production of co#l és shown by the "Deily 
Tiplle Reports” should be checked to the pay rolls and the 
time cards or the foremar's book used in checking the 


hours worked by dey men. To 
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roua out the check on lebor e good system of paying off 


should be instelled; either heve the employees come to 
the office for their Pay envelopes or have some 
responsible Person meet the men as they come out from the 
mine. For men working ebove the ground, ea similar check 


should be instelled. 


; ACCOUNTING FOR COAL 
| In the bituminous coal industry the summery of : 
the coal mined, asshown by the weekly summary submitted 
" by the mine clerk, forms es basis from which e record of 
coel ready for shipment or coel reedy for storege is 
; made. This record should be kept et the main office. 


¥ As coel is dumped into cers for shipment or stored until 


supervision of the outside foreman or by the superintendent 


‘ 

; needed, proper records showld be kept by a clerk under the 
; : 

| himself. This record showsthe dey, the division, the 

; 


weigimester's name, end the tons of cosl received from 


undergromd. All bins used for storage should heve 
known tonnage cepacities. All ssles of coal are mede to 


employeesumder the authorizetion of the outside foreman and 


becked by the approvel or order slips from the mein office, 
and 611 contract shipments of coal should be supported by 
orders from the main office. Dsily reports of cosl received 
from the mines and coel shipped or sold to employees ere 
made end signed by the outside foremen. This record zives 
the mein office a check upon the cosl mined and also upon 
ell shipments. 

In the anthrecite industry, a little more complex 


Problem arises. As the coel comes out from the mines, it 
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must go through the breekers to be sorted into the 
‘verious sizes end then stored into bins heving known 
tonnage cepecities. The coel weights as shown by the 
weigimaenster's records showld be checked ai the cers 
are emptied of their contents. Fach dey the clerk 
reports the totel tons mined end the tons of the 
differenet sizes. This letter information cén be 
obteined by using bins in the process of sorting out'the 
coal. 

Periodically, an inventory should be teken of the 
Coal in cers, weiting for shipPing instructions, and coal. 
in storege, inorder to check up with the perpetual records 
thus fer kept et the matin office. However, just es in the 
cotton industry, an invisible loss in tonnage will be 
found. Record shouba be mede of this invisible loss and 
eny increese in the rete or per cent of loss should be 
carefully looked into. 
ACCOUNTING POR SUPPLIES 

in order to accomt for supplies, tools, gun powder, 
etc., properly, a storehouse should be kept at the mine end 
under the supervision of se man, who should be responsible 
for his work to’the superintendent of the mines or the 
foreman. All records of receipts of materials end supplies 
ghonld be checked ageinst the invoices end approved for 
peyment or otherwise. The supplies sre then recorded on 
proper records kept for this Purpose at the main office, 
giving such essentiel information es the kind of materiel, 
the maximum end minimum quentities, the seller's neme, date 


received, quantity, price, amomt, end when the actuel 
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Physical quentities were checked against the book records. 
Requisitions for the issuance of materials should be 
authorized by the foreman end made out in triplicete, one 
going to the storehouse, one to the main office, end the 
foreman keeping the other. “ach dey the store man makes 
up ea summery of meterials received and issued end forwards 
it to the main office where it is checked ageinst the 
invoices received and the requisitions from the foremen. 
Neturally, proper room end bins for storase should be made 
in the storehouse and kept under lock end key. All cesh 
seles should be made through the main office. 

Thus the main office has a direct control over the 
labor cost, the coal mined, and the materiels used et the 
mine. Inorder to keep the perpetuel records right, 
periodical tests should be mede of the supplies end | 
matérials and eny discrepancies showd be cerefully looked 
into end noted on the inventory card. <A proper method of 
pricing the meterials issued should elso be meintained; 
the "moving averege method" and the "first in end first 


out” being the most common methods. 


BREAKING UP Costs 


After the Payroll has been paid off and the weekly 
summery sent in by the store clerk, the main office should 
divide this information into corresponding groups. in 
other words, the cost of lebor should be divided as to 
Mining, Ventilation, Drainese, Yardege end Dead Work, 
Stripping, Haulage, Tipple Opereting, Screening or Breskers, 
Washery, and to Mine Overhead. The cost of meterials 
should be divided likewise, thus sivine a divisionel co st, 
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mede up of lebor and materials. In the bituminous cosl 
industry, overheed expenses ere not proportioned es they 
are in the anthracite coal industry, thus mek ing the 

co st accounting system eesier to handle in the first case. 
In the emthracite industry the divisional costs, consisting 
of indirect labor and meterials, ere proportioned to the 
varies size cosls. Here, much difficulty and controversy 
arises, as to what is the best method of distributing 
overhead. Some eccomtents meintain that ell costs thet 
Cannot be seid to apply to a particwar size coal, should 
be proportioned on the basis of labor costs; some maintain 
thet tonnage should be used as a besis; while still others 
Claim thet selling price should be the besic figure. Wo 
@oubt there ere many other methods of distributing o sts, 
justss there are different types of minds, end consequently 
such e method as will give the most true end desired results 
should be used. In this perticwWer industry it seems thet 
the selling price should be used in distributing overhead, 
because, although the seme amomt of overhead cen be said 
to be expended on each ton of ege end steem size coels, it 
does not teke into ecmsideration the fect thet during the 
course of operations only a smell per cent of the smell 
size coals are mined per dey. Neither does it take into 
consideration the fect thet the price of coal is not 
determined es in other industries, but by supply end demend. 
Consequently, doesn't it seem logicel that the selling price 


of coel should be used as the besic ficure? 
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A discussion of the items making up this over- 
heed cost will now be discussed end it is here thet many 
of the operators very from sound end good accomting 
prectice. Accounting for anthrecite mines presents a few 
accounting problems not encountered in other industries. 
The anthracite operator not only secures @1] his raw 
materiels from the eerth, but engages in the preDeration 
of the rew material for the merket, and cen thus be 
elessed as a manufecturer es well as ae miner. One of the 
Problems confronting the accountemt in this industry is 
the question of cepitel expenditures or items included in 
overheed expenses. | 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 

The cost of mine buildings, structures, machinery, 
end equipment, less their scrap or residuel value, when 
the mine is exhausted, should be regarded es deferred 
charges to profit md loss and to the cost of producing 


@Osl. These items are sometimes reflected in the profit 


and loss account.es depreciation or amortization. The 
generel practice is to consider ell expenditures for | 
buildings, structures, machinery, equipment end mine | 
developments, less the revenue from coal mined during the | 
time in which the developments are in Process and before | 
the tine hes actuelly begun to operete, es cherges to 

espitel accounts. All normal expenditures of a similer 
neture subsequent to the besinning of operetions, which 

are required to maintain the present output, should be 

cherged to operating expenses. Those required to increése 
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the output should be charged to capital sccounts, and any 


charge to cepitel eccomts presupposes en expenditure 
incurred for which benefits will be received in the 
future. Charges for mine developments should be analyzed 


to avoid charging to capitel accounts expenditures which 


are applicable only to coal now being mined, and expenditures 


on account of coal to be mined in the future charged to 


profit end loss or operating expenses. 


DEPLETION 


Depletion, as applied to mining, is a physicel 
Process of using up whet is in the ground, consequently 
inorder to protect the original amount of cepital invested, 
e depletion reserve account should be set up end 
periodically credited with the cost of coal mined or teken 
out of the gromd. This cost is determined by dividing 
the totel cost of the coel lands by the estimated tons of 
coal expected to realize. This rate multiplied by the tons 
mined will give the amount to be credited to the depletion 
reserve account. In case of leased property, the totel 
cost of the leese should be written off over the life of 
the lease end based on the expected tons to be mined during 
such period. However, many operators do not edhere to 
this method but charge any amount to the reserve thet they 
think they want. Then again, some operators do not edhere 
to the strict meening of cost, but use insteed es there 


basis, the abpreised velue of the property, thus burdening 


| 


the costs unduly» Instead of charging the proportion of the 


appreised value of the mine to operetions, this amomt 
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should t 2 che reed. | ‘Surplus, which wes credited in the 4 
‘first plece when the asset account was written up to its 
appreised velue. 
DEPRECIATION 

Mine buildings, structures, machinery, and 
equipment should be deprecieted on the basis of wear and 
tear or their life. iIncese the life of the mine is 
shorter then that of the assets, depreciation mey be 
charged off in two ways: “ 

1. On the bais of the life of the mine, cherging 
off a certein equal portion eech month. 

| 2. By chareine off a certain equal amount per 

ton es the coel is Produced besed on the estimated . 
number of tons to be mined. ‘ 

The second method is commendable in thet it 


equelizes the depreciation cost per ton recerdless of the 


ily 


number of tons to be mined. The use of the first method 
will cause a fluctuetion in the depreciation cost per 
ton es the production veries from month to month. If the 
second method is used cere should be taken to see thet 
the proper emount is cherged off on the tine besis at 

: least et the close of the fiscal year. 

The following is s quotetion from a report 


submitted by the Cost Accomting Committee of the National 
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Coal Association: (18)180 
"CGepitel investment in a coal mine is not a permanent | 
esset; it is only an outlay preliminary to the extraction 
of the coal; it is merely an advanced or deferred charge 
upon future income, which capital, if recovered, must be 
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recovered with the current expenses of operations out 


of the proceeds of coal sold. 

"In coel mining the exact unit for the measure- 
ment of work done is the ton of coal mined. it is also 
the exect unit for measuring depletion of minerel, weer 
end tear from use of equipment, end exhaustion of 
development. Development is a mere easement, the vel ue 
of which diseppears when the coe] is gone. 

"i coal mine being, es emphesized made up of 
severel elements, all depreciating es the cosl is mined, 
such depreciation is composite, eccruing ate rate 
concurrent with the rete of Det raGtioh’: The necessary f: 
rate per ton being determined, the agsregete depreciation 
for any accounting paniée end should of course, as fer as 
practical, be distributed among the various elements in 
proportion to their respective costs or velue. 

"The doctrine that measures depreciation of coal 
mine Plent end equipment in terms of time, excepting of 
Gourse, some lessehold propositions is fellecious, as 
tested by the further essertion thet a completely equipped 
mine coulda be mainteined indefinitely without depreciation 


or weer or tear if no cosl were mined, by minor repairs. 


"Therefore, we insist, es a generel rule--excepting 


some le@seholds--that the correct meesure of the depletion 
end deprecietion experienced in mining coal is the ton of 
eoel mined. 

"After a coal mine hes been developed and equipped 
to its plenned output cepacity, cherges to its cepital 


account should ceese, end thereafter there will be few if 
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-eny pemissible cherges to thet eccount." 
The following depreciation table should be used 
E in dete mining the amount of depreciation: (18}180 — 


DEPRECIATION TABIE ~ COAL MINES 
- WINING LOCATION - 


KINDS OF ECUIPMSNT “BASED ON PHYSICAL CONDITION- 

1 2 3 4 5 6 | 
Tiple Life of property | 
Heed Freme Life of property 
Power Plant Oa a 7 
Pumps 5.10 Y 5 7 ” 
Motors pany AO. ach0...,197 -10 10 
Mine Cers 4 a a 4 oa o 
Mules & Harness a 4 “: é & 6 
Cables & Haulage 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Electric Equipment 7 = h0 7 5 pO 7 
Houses Life of property 
Mining Mechinery “oe 8 7 Bee +8 8 
Hend Tools 1 1 i 1 1 1 

Life of 
Timber property 6 6 6 10 
Rails 5 10 8 S18 10 
Wire & Trolley 7 10 7 5 10 7 
Locomotives 20,..+20 10 20; 20 10 
Bee Hive Ovens . 1h. .120sce80, 20 10 
By 2rmduct Ovens 12 16 15 15 15 
Wesheries . Life of property 

Number 1: Anthrecite 


“ 
©: Bituminous, West Va., lllinois. 
ts 3: Ky., Tenn., Ga., Ohio, Indiena. 
4; Mo., Kenses, lowe, Ark., Okla., Alabama. 
5: Texas, North and South Dakota. 
6: Wy-, Montane, Colo., New Mexico, Uteh, Wesh. 
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INSIDE AND OUTSIDE EBX°ENSES 
The operating expenses are divided into two 
general classes: inside expenses and outside expenses. 


Aside from the question of supervision, this senerel 


’ elessificetion is usefulion account of the difference in 

: physical condition 4nside end outside the mine. Inside | 

expenses cover the cost of lebor, supplies, and expenses . 

in the mining end trensportetion of coal underground end i 
: 
: 


ineludes the cost of operating the ventiletion mechinery 

end equipment. Inside expenses may show meterial differences 
in the cost per ton from month to month. These differences 
mey be due to the physicel camditions of the mine such ie j 
feults or irregularities in the sesms, more timbering 

necessary on eccount of the cherecter of the top of the 

senewey or chember, the length of heul to the main sheft, 
drainage end ventilation required, ete., and the chenges in 

these conditions a@uring verious cost accounting periods. 

The outside expenses cover the cost of trensports tion and 
preparation of coal efter it hes been removed from the 


mine and generally remain quite wmifom es to cost per ton. 


STEAM SIZES AS BY-ORODUCT 


Anthracite is prepared for the market in various 
sizes which are divided into two general clesses: domestic 
or lerge sizes and steem or small sizes. Both these general 
elesses include severe] stenderd sizes. On accomt of the 
difference jn the amount reelized from seles between the 
large and smell sizes, it is the intention of each operator 
to produce as great a percentege of large sizes es possible. 


The larze sizes have e sales value greater than the evereze 
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cost #11 sizes, while, on the other hand, smell sizes 
ere sold at a price under the everace cost. Futhermore, 
the merket for smell sizes fluctuates frequently both in 
price end in demand. It would seem good ecco mtine to 
Consider the smell sizes es by-products rether then 
reguler products, és mentioned above, eithe method being 
just es good. If this method is adopted, it is suggested 
that the totel amount realized from the sale of small 
sizes or an arbitrary amomt somewhat neer the market 
price of small sizes be credited to the cost of the lerge 
sizes. Even though the small sizes were treeted eas by- 
products it wowld be impossible to distinguish between 
the cost of various large sizes such es lum) or clestnut. 
The cost of large sizes should be cerried at the averege 


Gost per ton. 


RESERVES FOR CONTINGENCIES 


In view of the fact that anthracite mining is a 
business of hazardous nature end mining companies are 
liable to wuninsurable losses such es fires, explosions, 
floods and cave-ins or squeezes, it is undoubtedly good 
business end good accounting to set aside a reserve to 
cover these losses. Experience shows that uninsurable 
accidents are frequent end it would seem to be poor 


accounting not to reflect these losses in the cost of 


coal just as insurance is considered e proper cost charge. 
STRIPPING EX2ZANSES | 


Stribping operations sare performed for the purpose 


of removing earth, rock, etc. from the surfece so tht 


the coal exposed may be mined and in order to prevent 
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rear the  curfece 4e mined underground. The expense of 


hie, 


stri poping the surface. eerth, rock, etc., termed 


un 
ht woverburden” may eccumulete for a long period preceding 


the removel of the particuler. coel to be obtained from 


the operation. The expenses then become e@ @eferred 


By expense similar to certein inside developments, such @s 
rock tunnels, etc. A portion of these deferred expenses 


should be charged to the profit end loss or cost accounts 
ag as the cosl is removed md the amount to be cherged off 
a A paced on the estimated tons to be obtained divided into 

L the totel deferred stripping expenses. Should stripping 
| expenses be jineurred concurrently with the removal of 


ba eosl, these expense should not be charged to deferred 


at 


stripping expenses but to the current opere tine accounts. 


CULM BANKS 


-—- @nlm benks are by no means common to every 


anthracite mine, but the quantity of coel secured from 
these banks by operators, who do own them entitles them 

| to special accountine consideration. Culm benks, however, 
Bap reance less than five per cent of the total enthracite 
tonnege end will doubtless soon become extinct. Culm 
benks ere large refuse dumps conteining smell sizes of 
cosl end were mede by early operetions before such sizes 
were merxetable. These sizes ere now eaaenkatis and they 
a een be extracted from the refuse or culm with modern coal 


. ia “4 re _ prepere tion epparetus. The cost of culm benk coal will 
ie eae 


,& at const dezeb2y lower then thet of freshly mined coal. in 
F nat, Paced SAS fo. mene in cost is such thet it would be 
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uld be kept entirely seperate. Sometimes culm benk 


t 


goal is prepared in a plant built for thet purpose, 


/ called 8 weshery, end the keeping of seperate costs in 


this cese is a simple matter. But if culm is run through 
the breaker eat the seme time es freshly mined coal, the 

. seperation of the costs of each kind of coal becomes a 

a problem b¥ apis @tdeehe! The epoortionment may be made 

quite accurately on the basis of tests of the quantity 

“a of eoel realized per ton of culm end the number of tons 
of culm rm through the breaker. Culm benks should be 

- yelued in the seme manner as wnderground coal and 


depleted as the coel is seperated from the refuse. 
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of Rates, Practices, Rules, and Reguletions 


Governing the Transportation of Anthracite Coal” 1915 


United Stetes Senete, Resolution 163, Hesring before the 


sub-committee of the Committee on Manufectures; 


"Shortecse of Coal”, Sixty-fifth Congress, 1918, 


(Senator Jemes A. Reed, chairmen) 3 volumes. 


Resolution 126, Heering before the sub-committee 


of the Committee on Interstete Commerce;"Increesed 


Price of Coal" , Sixty-sixth Congress, 1919, 


(Senstor Joseph S. Freylinghuysen, chairmen) 4 volumes. 


Resolution 250, Heerings before the Selected Committee 


on:"Reconstruetion end Production” , Sixty-sixth 


Congress, 1920, (Sen. Williem M. Calder, Cheirmen) 2 vols 


Resolution 4828, Hearings before the Committee on 


Menufectures: "Publication of Production and Profits 


in Coal" , Sixty-sixth Congress, 1921. 


(Senetor Robert M. LeFollette, cheirman) 3 volumes. 


a-Reports of the United States Coal Commission, Wash., 1923: 


Preliminary report, January 15, 1923. 


a"Amount and Neture of Losses in Bituminous Coal 
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Mining in Eastern United States.” 
“Anthracite Investments and Profits" 
"Bituminous Mine Workers and Their House Civil Rights" 
"Cost of Produetion of Anthracite Coal” 
"Cost of Production of Bituminous Coal” 
"Earnings of Anthracite Miners" 
"Earnings of Bituminous Miners" 
"Effect of Irregular Operetion on Unit Cost of 
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Produc tion.” 
“4 "ang ine ering and Management" 
"Full Report on Labor Relations in the 
| Bituminous Industry" | 
; "Investments and Profits in the Bituminous Industry" 
"Irregule rity of Employment in the Coel Industry" 
"Labor Relations in the Anthracite Industry" 
. “Labor Tumover in the Bituminous Uoal Industry" 
"Purchase of Coal on Contracts” 
p "Relief from Irregular Operation and From Over- 
Development" 
Revision of the Wage Structure in tle Anthracite 
Industry”. 
r "Safety in Bituminous Coel Mining" 
"Separate Report on the Anthracite Industry” 
s "Storage of Coal” 
+t "Summary Report on Labor Relations in the 
Bituminous Coal Industry” 
u "Underground Management" 
v "Wage Rates in the Bituminous Coal Industry" 
w “Wholesale end Retail Coal Trede” 


"Pineal Report of United Stetes Coal Commission” 


BOOKS, PAMOHIBTS, AND PERIODICALS: 
“Anthracite Strike of 1922 etc.” vy 
| Anthracite Bureau of Information, Phila., Pes, 19222 
PP reeen te tion of the Costs, Prices end Realizetions of 
the Anthracite Industry” vy 
Anthrecite Coal Operators Association, 1921. 
"Exhibits in Reply to Exhibits Presented by the Anthracite 
_ . Mine Workers" by Anthracite Operators, 1920. 
"The Bleck Diemond” Weekly trade journel, Chicago, Ill. 
"The Coal Aze" Weekly trede journel, Published by 
MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co., MN. Y. 
"The Cosl Review” Weekly trede journal. Officiel organ 
of the National Coal aasetetion | Wesh., D. C. 
F "The Anthracite Coel Combinetion in the Tmited Stetes" 
. by Jones, Bliot . Hervard Boonomie Studies XI, 1914. 
| "Anthracite Mining Costs" by R. V. Norris 
A Paper presented Februery, 1919. Trensactions of 
fy the Americen Institute of Mining Engineers. 
A "The Coal Controversy" b: the Research Department, Commission 
on the Church and Social Service, May, 1922. 
"Industrial Mmionisn in the tmited Stetes” by Savege, M. De | 


1922 
: "Nhe Cost of Coal" by Smith, George Otis:end Lesher, C. %. 
a Proceedings of the American Mining Congress, Chic., 
ey | November 13-16, 1916. 
a . "Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Industry of America” 


ie by Suffem, Arther E., 1915. 


el | hoes Number" Survey GrePhic, N. Y., 1922. ' 


ae. “ 
a ct a ston Workers Journal” (Bi-monthly) U.M.W.A4., Indianapolis 
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“"Qonvention Bedh ketce” 1921 
Exhibits before the U. 3. anthrecite Commission, 
1920, by W. J. Lauck: (The most 4mportent: ere) 
“Combination in the Anthracite Industry” 
"Operating and Financisl Yerfo mence of the 
Anthracite Railmeds" 


"Profit of Anthrecite Operetors” 


"Reletions between Weges end Production, Costs, 


Prices, and Profits in the Anthracite 


Industry" 


Presentetion before the United States Cosl Commission: 


"The Anthracite Monopoly" by Presidents 
Brennan, Golden, end Kennedy, 1925. 
"anthrecite Accounting end Finances” by Pres. 
Thomas Kennedy, District 7, U-.M.W.A., 
; Hezelton, °a., 1923. 
Pemphie ts by the Nationalization Research Committee by 
Messrs. Brophy, Golden, Mitch. 
"Compulsory Information in Coal" 1922. 
"How to Run Coal” 1922. 
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